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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


Spiritual Comfort for the Sick 


Meditations for the Sick. By Russell 
L. Dicks. Foreword by Dr. Richard C. 
Cabot. (Willett, Clark. $1.00.) 


Mr. Dicks: was the co-author with Dr. 
Cabot of “The Art of Ministering to the 
Sick,” which we commended in these 
columns. He has had some years of ex- 
perience in helping the patients in Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, and he has 
found that they are often too ill to benefit 
by the spoken word but can find great 
comfort in what has been written, so he 
has put together a collection of meditations 
he has prepared for the use of the lonely, 
the discouraged, and the anxious. To help 
the sufferer to pray, some of the medita- 
tions are prayers, a few are scriptural pas- 
sages or great hymns, but most are written 
by Mr. Dicks directly out of his experience 
of human need; they are almost, he says, 
written by the sick themselves. 

This is a book to have on hand to lend 
to anyone we care for who is ill, or to place 
in the hands of social workers and nurses 
in hospitals. And it has its message, too, 
to those who are well. 

* * 
A Difficult Virtue 


Honesty. By Richard C. Cabot. 
millan. $2.50.) 


Dr. Cabot’s rich experience as a doctor, 
a specialist, a professor of medicine, and 
a pioneer in “‘social ethics,’’ who has in- 
spired a great many people in the course of 
his life to look more realistically into life 
and its obligations, leads one to expect 
from him illumination upon such a pro- 
found ethical question as he discusses 
in this book. The reader is not disap- 
pointed. The implications of the virtue 
of honesty, both for the individual and for 
society, and the difficulties which face any 
man, even the man of fundamentally 
honest disposition, in trying to be honest 
with himself and with others, demand 
fresh treatment, and receive it here. 

Before a man can exercise a generous 
and prudent character, as Dr. Cabot points 
out in the opening chapter, he must have a 
character, that is “a psychological struc- 
ture that hangs together long enough to 
look ahead and to give away.” And in- 
ternal honesty is what holds him together. 
“Honesty is the will and the effort to keep 
one’s agreements, explicit and tacit.’ It 
can be expressed either in words or in our 
habits and in single actions. 

Many fields of human experience are 
surveyed by Dr. Cabot, and the various 
forms of deceit which are invoked by many 
people are analyzed. Naturally one turns 
with special interest to the ethics of the 
medical practitioner’s ‘benevolent’? de- 


(Mac- 
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ception of his patient. Dr. Cabot was in- 
volved, when he was a practicing doctor, 
in many discussions of this problem. In 
this book he maintains the position he 
then took, that while life-saving is an 
emergency, when it is linked with a plea 
for lying it is doubtful whether the lie 


“really has a life-saving effect and whether 


an emergency exists. 

From the formal aspects of the problem 
of honesty Dr. Cabot passes to the need 
for creative honesty, and in the later chap- 
ters he sets forth a noble and appealing 
ideal. It is not enough merely not to in- 
tend to deceive. We should see the posi- 
tive value of agreements and seek to real- 
ize their purpose; this is the “determination 
to grow, to draw reality into ourselves 
and ourselves into reality, to love and 
serve the Purpose expressed in us and in 
our world.’”’ Honesty outgrows its original 
character as one of the virtues when it 
touches the central creative energy of 
existence. “It is one way to forward 
our own and others’ creation.” 

* * 
City and Church 


City and Church in Transition. 
Murray H. Leiffer. (Willett, 
$2.50.) 


Dr. Leiffer has assembled data from 
ministers in many cities and offers here an 
interpretation of the changing problems of 
the church in the changing American city. 
It is very difficult in such studies to 
clothe the skeleton of fact with the flesh 
of meaning, and it cannot be said that 
this book is notably successful, but some 
generalizations appear to be supported by 
the data collected, and certainly the prob- 
lems of the church in city and suburbs are 
presented clearly. Whether this book 
throws light on a confused and confusing 
situation in which any one reader happens 
to find himself will depend on circum- 
stances, but probably it would be a useful 
discipline for any city minister to work 
through this book and he would then find 
himself better equipped for a sociological 
analysis of his own situation. 


By 
Clark. 


* * 


A Comprehensive Survey of Early 


Christianity 
Christian Beginnings. By Morton 
Scott Enslin. (Harper. $3.75.) 


Dr. Enslin has achieved what few men 
would dare to undertake. He has brought 
within the compass of one readable and 
eminently reasonable volume a study of the 
Jewish background of early Christianity, 
an account of the movement. initiated by 
Jesus (or more properly by John the Bap- 
tist), a study of the literature finally given 
the sanctity of the canon, and an epilogue 
on the development of an dtithoritarian 

(Continued on page 638) 
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WHEN GOD SPEAKS THROUGH THE 
DOGWOOD 


N our concentration upon the Japanese cherry 
blossoms of Washington and the famous magnolia 
gardens of Charleston, some of us have forgotten 

a floral exhibition of as great significance and beauty— 
the famous dogwood trees of Valley Forge. 

On the slopes and in the hollows of the historic 
place where Washington and his men lived through 
the most terrible winter of the American Revolution, 
overshadowing in importance the many monuments to 
the officers and men of the Continental armies, each 
springtime there comes the exhibition of blossoms 
which, because of their remarkable beauty and skillful 
landscaping, make an impression which does not 
quickly fade away. It is said that a million and a 
quarter persons visited Valley Forge last year to see 
the dogwood. Both pink and white are there, the 
largest dogwood blossoms known to man, on trees of 
extraordinary sturdiness and loveliness. God _ has 
painted there one of His largest and greatest can- 
vasses, but, as always, He has leaned upon the intelli- 
gence and toil of His children. This year the Valley 
Forge dogwood was at its best in the last week of 
April and the first week of May. 

For those of our readers who live where the dog- 
wood does not grow let us quote Prof. C. 8. Sargent, 
who in his “Silva of North America” describes it as 
“one of the most beautiful of the small trees of the 
American forests, which it enlivens in the spring- 
time with the whiteness of its floral leaves and in 
autumn with the splendor of its foliage and the bril- 
liancy of its fruit.”” “No tree,’ he adds, “is more 
desirable in the garden or park in regions where the 
summer sun is sufficiently hot to ensure the production 
of its flowers through the perfect development of the 
branchlets.” 

For a long time conservationists and people with 
public spirit and an eye for beauty, have protested 
against the despoiling of our roadsides and woodlands 
by the reckless breaking of dogwood branches. A sad 
sight in many a motorcar is a mass of dogwood blos- 
soms so withered that they can only be thrown away. 
It seemed for a time as if the dogwood were destined 
to be exterminated. Commercial interests that have 
ruthlessly torn out the trailing arbutus, dug up the 
trillium and lady-slipper, and broken down the redbud, 
have cut the dogwood for spindles, as in England a 
related species is taken for ladder spokes, wheel work 
and other uses where a hard wood is called for. Now 
we are beginning to realize that ‘“‘man does not live 


by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God.” And of all His words none 
speaks more clearly to the higher nature of man than 
the dogwood in blossom. 

At Valley Forge, man co-operates intelligently 
with God. As The Philadelphia Record recently de- 
scribed this co-operation: 

There is, for example, the never ending search for 
the borer, the relentless parasite that rings the tree 
through the cambium, destroying as surely as fire if its 
inroads are not checked. 

Last week, armed with jack-knife and wood chisel, 
the foreman of the labor force in the park and his men 
were hard at the search for the borers. 

The foreman explained that the trees have other 
enemies. The root structure, he said, must be cleansed 
frequently to destroy the various diseases that will 
make short work of the sturdiest trees. 

“The larger dogwoods,”’ he said, “extract annually 
from the ground about twenty pounds of nitrogenous 
matter and about five pounds of mineral matter. That 
is more than the earth will generate in the course of the 
growing season, so it must be replenished by man if the 
trees are to survive. This we are doing now.” 


God and man laboring together have made the 
dogwood blossoms of Valley Forge as fair and moving 
a sight as we have ever looked upon. 

Man filled with the spirit of God, which is the 
spirit of thoughtfulness for the other fellow, concern 
for the public good, awareness of beauty as a mighty 
lever to lift man little by little toward perfection, will 
yet conquer the world for the gospel of a Master who 
knew what the wild flowers mean in the plan of God. 


* * 


THE BOSS OF NEW JERSEY 

HE Democratic boss of Jersey City, who is also 

the boss of New Jersey and a man of influence 

in the Democratic Party of the nation—Hague 

the name is—has been ruling with a high hand for 

some time. There was excitement and protest in the 

nation when he ran C. I. O. organizers out of Jersey 

City, but he had his way and excitement died down. 

We Americans have so much to do that, liberty-loving 

though we may be, we can not spend time fighting for 

liberty in a place like Jersey City and for people like 
C. I. O. organizers. 

Now another astute gentleman comes into the 
picture, named Norman Thomas, a Socialist. and 
candidate for President, and, to everybody’s amaze- 
ment, still another one, Alf Landon, a Republican 
and therefore a highly respectable man. Thomas goes 
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to Jersey City to speak without Hague’s permission 
and is run out of town, and Landon telegraphs him 
backing him up in his battle for free speech. Several 
Congressmen also promise to go to Jersey City and 
get themselves locked up in the battle for liberty. 

What we can wink at in the cases of reds, anar- 
chists, C. I. O. organizers, and the subversive in gen- 
eral, we can hardly ignore in the cases of Norman 
Thomas and members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The thing is forced upon us. Though we 
want to content ourselves with telling how good Hague 
is in fact and how strong he is in his support of Sunday 
schools, we are compelled to face the real issue. If 
the civil rights of a bomb thrower can be ignored and 
trampled on, the civil rights of people who do not 
throw bombs can be ignored and trampled on. Free 
government is weakened by every ‘violation of the 
principles of free government. Justice is wounded by 
every failure of justice. 

Meanwhile it may be proper for a religious weekly 
to remark that “you can fool some of the Sunday 
schools all of the time and all of the Sunday schools 
some of the time, but you can not fool all of the Sunday 
schools all of the time.” 


CENTER CHURCH, NEW HAVEN, CELEBRATES 
ENTER CHURCH, New Haven, Congregational, 
& recently celebrated the three hundredth anni- 
versary of the founding of the city, the state 
and the church. From published reports and from 
a letter of our minister in New Haven, Doctor Fischer, 
we gain an impression that here was a celebration that, 
for beauty, dignity and impressiveness, seldom has 
been surpassed. The celebration was related to the 
beginning of state, church and city because in the 
beginning state, church and city were one. 

We reviewed editorially not long ago ‘The 
Letters of John Davenport,” and those who have taken 
time to look into that interesting collection have been 
made aware of the picturesque and interesting facts 
connected with the history of Connecticut. On April 
23, 1638, John Davenport, the minister, Theophilus 
Eaton, who later became the first governor, and 
three hundred church members landed at Quinnipiac 
Bay on Long Island Sound, and established a church 
and commonwealth, where Almighty God was re- 
garded as the Supreme Ruler. They had sailed from 
Boston, where they had not been altogether satisfied 
with the state of religion, theology and civil govern- 
ment. 

The celebration of the event this year is state- 
wide, but the celebration of Center Church, the old 
church of John Davenport, naturally attracted es- 
pecial attention. A snare drummer beat the call to 
worship as in Colonial times, armed men in uniform 
patroled the streets to keep off the Indians, the hymn 
was raised by use of a pitch pipe, men and women sat 
apart from each other on the two sides of the church, 
a “teacher” read the scriptures from a copy of the 
1552 edition of the Geneva Bible, which was loaned 
by Yale University, and he gave interpretation of the 
reading as he went along, as was customary three 
hundred years ago, and the fourteenth pastor of the 
church, Dr. Oscar E. Maurer, conducted the service 


and preached the sermon, an hour-glass reminding 
him of the time. The service lasted one hour instead 
of three hours as formerly, but then there are limits 
in celebrations as in everything else, and the race of 
hardy three-hour listeners has long since vanished 
from the earth. 

Not, however, in the picturesque details did the sig- 
nificance of this service lie, but in the acknowledgment 
of the fact that the genius of Puritanism lay in a recog- 
nition of the truth.that the kind of lives men live seven 
days a week is the true test of religion. 

Three profound beliefs of the Puritans, according 
to Mr. Maurer, were the sovereignty of God, the 
moral dignity of man, and liberty under law. 

We shall publish the text of Dr. Maurer’s sermon 
later, but we can not refrain from giving one para- 
graph here. It is so closely tied up with a never 
ending debate in our own fellowship: 


With the Puritans’ strong conviction of the sovy- 
ereignty of God and His concern with the moral govern- 
ment of man, it was natural that Puritan preaching 
appealed deliberately and directly to the conscience. It 
still does, and that is why the Puritan preachers have 
always been under criticism. They would not feel that 
they are delivering a message unless they become 
aware of a reaction. The difference between the two 
types of religion is brought out comically by a pamphlet 
written in 1566 by an English vicar, Anthony Gilbert. 
The parson in the dialogue speaking against the Puri- 
tan says, ‘““There are very few that can agree to the 
Genevan’s to have nothing in the church but naked 
walls and a poore fellow in a bare gown, telling a long 
tale and brawling and chiding with all his hearers. 
As for my Lord (i. e., his patron), I heard him say that 
he could never go to any of these Genevan sermons, 
that he came quiet home, but that there was ever some- 
thing that pricked his conscience; he always thought 
that they made their whole sermon against him. But 
in. the reading of Matins and Evensong at St. Pauls, or 
in my reading of my service in his chapel, he sayeth he 
feeleth no such thing, for he is never touched, but 
goeth merrily to his dinner.”’ 

There you have two conceptions of religion which 
have by no means died out. Some people do not want 
to have their appetites spoiled by having their con- 
sciences pricked. The Puritan did not feel it was quite 
right to go home from church to his dinner with too 
undisturbed an appetite or in too complacent frame of 
mind.’ 

Pare: 


TRAINING THE NEW MEMBERS 


HE congregation rises and the minister gives the 
right hand of fellowship. The new members 
have been received. Some have come from 

Presbyterian or Methodist or other churches. Some 
have made a profession of faith. It makes no dif- 
ference. All are in the church. All are equal in 
the sight of God and before the law of the organiza- 
tion. 

Before the new members were received we have 
said several things to them. We have told them that 
they do not have to wait to be perfect to join the 
church, because the church is not an aggregation of 
saints. Somebody once put it this way: “More 
probably the church is a collection of sinners, hoping 
through God’s help and mutual aid to achieve a better 
life.” We have told these candidates for membership 
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that it is the direction in which they are headed that 
counts, and a never-ceasing attempt to do better. 
We have, of course, explained the Universalist pro- 
fession of belief, tried to remove obstacles, made 
clear that all Universalists think of God as a father, 
man as a brother, Christ as a leader, that we must 
bear punishment for our sins, and that the law of 
punishment is as sure as any other law of the universe, 
and finally that there is hope for all. We have em- 
phasized the Universalist law that no Universalist is 
compelled to accept any creed—any single form of 
words—but that all are expected and required to be 
in general agreement with the principles back of our 
various statements of belief. 

But is this all? Is joining a church much like 
joining a club, or are there some special responsi- 
bilities that rest upon us after we become church mem- 
bers? 

It is interesting to observe how one of our sister 
churches looks at the matter. Dr. Fred Fagley of 
New York wrote a manual for “The Congregational 
Churches”? and dealt with church membership. We 
can sum up what he said in these words: “When a per- 
son becomes a member of a Congregational church he 
voluntarily accepts certain duties and responsibilities 
which grow, first, out of the fact that he has made 
public confession of his belief in the teachings of Jesus 
and a public acknowledgment of a sincere intention 
to follow these teachings in everyday life. And, 
secondly, because of the obligations of the covenant 
to which he has assented. The obligations are to live 
a good life, to participate in the worship of the church, 
to serve fellow members and people outside the special 
fellowship, and to support the church.” Suppose a 
person should say, “I want to join the church, but I 
can not attend services, and I can not pay much of 
anything for the support of the church”’—would 
Universalist churches accept such people as members? 
They would gladly accept them. If they should say, 
“T do not believe in the religion of Jesus or in his way 
of life,” Universalist churches would have no right to 
take them in. 

In our judgment classes for instruction of new 
members often may prove to be as important as 
classes for preparation. 

There is great haziness of thought about the obli- 
gation to pay toward the support of the church. The 
leader should make it plain that the church does not 
want a person to give money to it simply because 
someone else does, or to give money needed for family 
support, but that it does want and expect people to 
give what they can without the slightest reference 
to what someone else gives or fails to give. It does not 
want people to attend church if duty calls them else- 
where, but it does want them to realize that the whole 
business of united worship is weakened if a single in- 
dividual fails to attend a service, and therefore they 
should not stay away for light or trivial reasons. And 
also that collective worship is weakened if they are 
not taking part. ; 

Nor are we always clear about Christian service. 
The church that is truly Christian holds up before its 
members an ideal of service that is world wide. It 
steadily asserts that the welfare of all mankind is the 
responsibility of the Christian. Would our churches 
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be so provincial if new members were made to realize 
this basic Christian truth? 

And if a person has joined a church that calls it- 
self “Christian” ought he not to be expected to find 
out what Christian means, to read the gospels and if 
possible join others in what is called adult religious 
education? . 

It is right to take people into the church who 
do not know much about Christianity, or who do 
not have much money, but it is wrong to let them 
get the idea that the act of joining is all there is to it. 

Getting new members is important, but training 
those whom we have already gathered is the most 
vital church work that there is. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


A striking cartoon in The Christian Science Monitor 
shows a bulletin board with conferences scheduled 
upon ‘‘Annexation,”’ “Armaments,” “Invasion,” ““New 
Laws,” “Economic and Social Changes,” and over the 
list old Father Time, as sculptor, is chiseling the words: 
“Tf this counsel or this work be of men it will come to 
naught; but if it be of God, we can not overthrow it.” 


One of the questions discussed at a recent Pacific 
Coast Conference of Unitarians is: ‘““Why are the 
women of our churches so much more successful in 
organized activities than the men?” Must we men 
admit that devastating major premise? Can we pos- 
sibly get away with the explanation that if we had a 
little time, we would “‘show them’’? 


The present rule of keeping church pledges and 
payments secret is under fire. The Christian con- 
science in the matter of giving needs to be pricked, 
some leaders are saying. The rule of secrecy is not 
the old rule of the churches, they assert, and it is 
not agood rule, for behind it there hide a lot of shirkers. 


If you must pick the beautiful trailing arbutus 
runners, take a sharp knife along. Do not pull the 
runners. The time is coming fast when there will be 
no arbutus unless we show intelligence and public 
spirit. And let no wild flowers be picked just to 
wither. 


Will our friendly and helpful reporters kindly 
send news notes in form for publication, and not 
tucked into the body of letters from which they have 
to be extracted by a much over-worked news editor, 
who also holds about a dozen other positions on the 
paper? 


One of the first utterances of the new Ambassa- 
dor of the United States to the Court of St. James, 
Joseph P. Kennedy, is this: “I have made too many 
mistakes in the past by talking too much about things 
of which I know too little.” 


Part of the celebration of the Horace Mann 
centennial is the formation in each community of 
groups called “Future Teachers of America,” to inter- 
est the most promising young people in teaching as a 
profession. 
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Nature and Human Nature 


CXXVI. 


A Night at Gloucester Court House 


Johannes 


HREE peninsulas, each about seventy miles 
long, extend in a southeasterly direction from 
up country Virginia to Chesapeake Bay, and 

one more is made by the ocean and the bay. Bound- 
ing three of those peninsulas are four rivers—all 
famous in our history—the Potomac, the Rappa- 
hannock, the York and the James. None of the 
peninsulas is wide—something like ten or fifteen 
miles. All are served now by great motor roads 
which take the place of the water-ways and ox-cart 
trails. All of the rivers are three or four miles wide 
at the mouth and are tidal streams—drowned river 
valleys. Up the Potomac, the river boats can travel 
to Washington, up the Rappahannock to Fredericks- 
burg, up the York to West Point, and up the James 
to Richmond. Counting all the tidal inlets and bays, 
Virginia has a shore line of one thousand miles. 

Here began the history of English-speaking people 
on this continent. Here the barons of our early 
history lived on their great estates. During Garden 
Week, the last of April each year, over one hundred 
of the old colonial estates are opened to visitors. A 
few of them may be visited at any time. 

This year on Garden Week I had to be in Boston, 
but I was on a little cruise into Virginia the week before 
and the week after. 


* * 

Of Wakefield I have already written. We 
went on from there to Stratford and from Stratford 
down the peninsula between the Rappahannock and 
the York to old Gloucester, about twelve miles from 
Yorktown. 

My friend Dr. Calvert, chief of the Forecast 
Division of the Weather Bureau, a Virginian by birth, 
suggested that we might find it convenient to stay 
over night at Gloucester, rather than at Williamsburg, 
which is over-crowded at this time of year. That 
is the first I ever heard of Gloucester. We kept it in 
mind, however, mentally resolving to drive on through 
if we did not like its looks. 

From Stratford we followed what is called the 
George Washington Memorial Highway, built by 
Virginia, through Warsaw, over the Rappahannock 
at Tappahannock, to Saluda, over a river called the 
Pankatank to Glenns and Ark. Soon a sign said 
Gloucester. It was only a hamlet of some 400 people, 
but the road divided at an enclosure protected by a 
low brick wall, and as we kept right to go around it, 
we saw five small brick buildings in the enclosure un- 
der some magnificent trees. 

Just beyond the enclosure stood an old hotel 
called Hotel Botetourt. Now Baron de Botetourt 
was royal governor of Virginia 1768-1770, but old 
hotels with royal names are not necessarily good ho- 
tels, so I went in to investigate. I was met by a 
friendly lady, no longer young, who settled the matter 
for me in no time. The patronage of the place is 
largely commercial. The tourists have not dis- 
covered and ruined it. The rates for two meals and 


large comfortable beds were less than a room in a 
tourist residence cost us at Williamsburg. 

But it was not the question of rates which settled 
the matter for us, and which makes the hotel such a 
happy memory, it was the atmosphere of both Glouces- 
ter Court House and of the Hotel Botetourt. The 
solid old citizen, brother of the lady, who was the 
other host, perfectly supplemented her. Both were 
interested in us, glad to have us there, and deter- 
mined to make us happy and comfortable, courteous 
in an old-fashioned way, Virginian to the backbone. 
Besides, there was a bull terrier at the hotel named 
Highball, in ill humor because he had taken to run- 
ning off and had to be confined, snappy when vandal 
hands were laid upon him, but who adopted me from 
the start, took walks on leash with me, and ended by 
crowding against my legs and not only consenting to 
have his head scratched back of his ears, but demand- 
ing that I continue. There was a bell outside the 
hotel, rung in the old way to announce getting up 
time and meal time. It sounded all up and down the 
main street. When we started for the large basement 
dining-room, Mine Host went ahead of us to open the 
door. The one colored man promptly brought every- 
thing on at once and waited on a dozen traveling men 
at the same time—soup, cold roast pork, hot boiled 
striped bass, potatoes, black-eyed peas, spinach, 
salad, baked apple, cookies, coffee, and a delicious 
spoon bread that will linger in the memory for many a 
year. No wonder the traveling men, coming up from 
their circuit in Georgia and the Carolinas, travel miles 
out of their way to stay here. 

The Madame never touches pork, has an idiosyn- 
crasy or food prejudice about pork, but she thought 
it about the most tender roast lamb she had ever 
tasted, and the idiosyncrasy went out of business. 
As to rock or striped bass, fresh caught, there is no 
finer fish. 


* * 


While the ladies were resting, I went out to see 


the town. An oriole was singing, but I did not get 


my glasses on him and he did not sound quite right for 
a Baltimore oriole. He came near us when the Mad- 
ame and I were out with our bird-glasses before 
breakfast the next morning, and we saw that he was 
an orchard oriole—black head and neck, chestnut on 
breast, belly and lower back, white on wings—a 
species much more numerous south of the Mason and 
Dixon line than north of it. 

But on my late afternoon walk I visited the 
county buildings. In the court house was a tablet 
which said in substance: “This building was erected 
in 1766 on the site of the previous court house de- 
stroyed by fire. In 1769 under act of the Assembly, 
the town was ordered to be laid out and called Bote- 
tourt.”’ 

On the walls of the court house there were hung 
the portraits of judges, lawyers, and famous statesmen 
of Virginia. There was a tablet commemorating the 
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women of the Confederacy and there was a Confed- 
erate soldiers’ monument outside. A modern tablet 
in the court room said: ‘‘On Sept. 13, 1851, was born 
in this county, Walter Reed, discoverer of the trans- 
mission by mosquitoes of yellow fever. Died 1902. 
Erected by the Court of Gloucester and friends.”’ 
There was more to it, but this is what I remember. 
It commemorates a man in whose career I was greatly 
ee one who laid down his life to serve man- 
ind. 

I copied in full the inscription on another tablet 
relating to the career of a man who was looked upon 
as a traitor and a felon in his day, but who is honored 
as a martyr now. 


In memoriam Nathaniel Bacon, the younger, 
general and member of the governor’s council. Born in 
Suffolk, England, 1630-40. Died in this county 1676. 
Originator of the so-called rebellion whose influence in 
the formation of the spirit of Americanism is immeas- 
urable, the Washington of his day, popular and patriotic, 
whose magnanimity strongly contrasts with Berkeley’s 
malignity. 

A soldier, a statesman, a saint, Gloucester, who 
honors the noble dead and cherishes the memory of 
kingly men and in whose soil the body of Bacon is said 
to sleep, erects this monument to the great patriot by the 
authority of the Circuit Court, through the generosity 
of friends. 


For nine years after the landing of the first set- 
tlers at Jamestown in 1607, the property was held in 
common. That is, the colony of Virginia was com- 
munistic. Then in 1616 land was parceled out. 
This scattered the settlers up and down the James and 
Appomattox Rivers. Economically this system worked 
better, for in three years the settlers were shipping 
20,000 pounds of tobacco a year to England. But 
the farther the planters lived from the capital the more 
independent they became, and the more they spread 
out the more jealous the Indians grew. 

The first meeting of planters called together in 
1621 to assist the Governor and his Council in reform- 
ing the laws, is said to have been the first representa- 
tive assembly in America. 

Now, between the old families near Jamestown 
and Williamsburg and the settlers far away in the 
lowlands, or off on the ridges, there grew up a feeling 
of antagonism. The far-away people felt that they 
got no protection from the Indians. In 1622, 350 
lost their lives. In 1641, 350 more were slain. Be- 
sides, as they grew numerous, many were disfranchised. 
When it seemed likely that they could elect a ma- 
jority of the House of Burgesses, the Governor kept 
the old House, made up of his supporters, in session 
sixteen years. Young Nathaniel Bacon, popular, 
socially prominent, a member of the Governor’s Coun- 
cil, at last raised an army to drive off the Indians. 
He defeated them in a fierce battle at Bloody Run, 
ended-the menace, and then moved on to Jamestown 
to offer his army to the Governor as a force to defend 
the people. The “better people’ could not stand 
for this action, and civil war followed. Bacon burned 
Jamestown and drove out the Governor, but died of 
malaria. His movement disintegrated and Governor 
Berkeley hanged many of his supporters. When our 
super-patriots succeed in rewriting our school his- 


tories, they will have to take Bacon out, for he is a 
dangerous character. He was for the common man. 
He took up arms against the constituted authori- 
ties. 

The Madame, Mrs. Perkins and Mrs. Miner 
joined me at the court house before supper, and we 
looked at all five old buildings—one for the county 
clerk, another used by the W. P. A., a third the jail, 
and a fourth, the “Debtors’ Jail,’ occupied by the 
county treasurer and the tax collector. An inscrip- 
tion says: “Erected previous to 1754. In 1754 a sur- 
veyor laid off 300 square yards where the prisoners 
were allowed liberty.’’ One of the officials greeted 
us and took us into the tiny debtors’ jail. He was a 
most interesting old citizen, and told us that he had 
attended the golden wedding of his father and mother 
and of his grandfather and grandmother. He said 
his father, named Stobbs, was fifty years in the state 
legislature and his grandfather was for sixty years a 
steward of the Methodist church. Long-lived citi- 
zens these—it often took three or four wives to see 
them through this vale of tears. They were “born, 
raised, and died in the same house.” 

To old Gloucester, D. V., some day we shall go 
back. Mildred Warner, grandmother of Washington, 
was born near here. Her grave and the graves of 
many famous in Colonial times are in Ware Church, 
just out of the town. Also next time we shall go to see 
Werowocomoco, the capital of the Indian chieftain 
Powhatan, where Pocahontas pleaded for the life of 
Captain John Smith. 

* * 

Before Gloucester we were at Stratford, and I 
must remind my readers not to miss it when they 
visit the Old Dominion. 

Six miles beyond Wakefield in this Tidewater 
Virginia, at a large sign, “Stratford,” we turned to the 
left and soon entered the grounds of the ancestral 
homes of the Lees. Make no mistake about it, the 
Lees were aristocrats. Although Light Horse Harry 
Lee of the period of the American Revolution was 
one of Washington’s best generals, and Richard Henry 
Lee and Francis Lightfoot Lee were signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, and although Robert 
E. Lee headed the army of the Confederate States of 
America, from early times the Lees were on the side 
of the King and his party. They had no use for 
Cromwell, but were loyal to Charles the First and 
Charles the Second. 

Some of the ancestors of Robert E. Lee in Vir- 
ginia were graduates of Oxford, and they not infre- 
quently went to London in their own vessels. On 
their estates they lived like barons, with their own 
bakers, brewers, gardeners, butchers and cooks. In 
their great halls there hung masterpieces of art, and 
once a year, at least, they received a shipment of all 
the luxuries they needed from overseas. They owned 
many estates and built many manor houses in Vir- 
ginia, but the place which has become a place of pil- 
grimage is Stratford Hall, for here Robert E. Lee was 
born. 

The Robert E. Lee Memorial Foundation already 
has raised and spent $250,000 on Stratford, and their 
work has just begun. They have a retired general of 
the United States Army as superintendent, and they 
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propose to make the estate of some 1,200 acres self- 
supporting. Thirteen thousand people visited the 
place last year. 

The old house is more interesting and curious 
than beautiful. It is in the form of a great “‘H.” 
The bedrooms are on a level with the ground and to 
reach the living rooms one ascends by eighteen steps 
from outside. Workmen were busy in most of these 
rooms. The house is called “‘a rare and important 
example of eighteenth century building.” Burton 
Hendrick in “The Lees of Virginia” says that the 
architecture of the building, entirely unlike that of 
any other colonial building in Virginia, is distinctly 


reminiscent of Ham House at Stratford-Langton, 
near which the first Richard Lee, after he grew rich 
in Virginia, purchased an estate in England. 

There are some wonderful old beeches near the 
house, and the large formal garden, restored by the 
Garden Club of Virginia, is well worth visiting. 
Plans of restoration include making a landing on the 
Potomac where British ships handled their cargoes in 
the old days, and replacing the old mill, the shops and 
the spring house that once stood on the place. The 
plans of the General include the smoking of hams and 
the revival of spinning and weaving and the raising 
of cattle to help make the place self-supporting. 


Spain —Yesterday and Tomorrow 
S. E. Gerard Priestley 


LL available evidence confirms the impression 
that the final defeat of Loyalist Spain may now 
be a matter of only a short time. For twenty- 

one months the fair land of Spain has been a veritable 
hell on earth. Mere words cannot describe the 
heroism and fortitude of the mnocent victims of this 
bloody revolution. No man can sit through a news 
reel of the bombing of Madrid or Barcelona without 
being moved to indignation and shame that so called 
civilized men can sink to such levels of barbarism and 
brutality. In the name of King, Fatherland and 
God, Spain has become a land of death, destruction 
and desolation. The Spain of today is no more—what 
of the Spain of yesterday and tomorrow? 

Ever since the days of Philip II, Spain has been 
in the grip of three forces, the monarchy, the landlords 
and the clergy. The King of Spain, supported by the 
army and the aristocracy, was absolute. The politi- 
cal, economic and social life of the country was pre- 
dominantly feudalistic. The entire education of the 
Spanish people was left unchallenged in the hands of 
the Roman Church, with the inevitable result that the 
medieval interpretation of man’s relation to God and 
his superiors left no room for free thought or expres- 
sion. To doubt or think was a capital sin. It is little 
realized by the vast majority of people in America 
that when King Alfonso XIII was exiled from his 
country in 1931, half of the Spanish people could 
neither read nor write. Schools were only for the sons 
and daughters of the privileged, and even in Barcelona, 
the largest and most progressive city in Spain, until 
the end of 1935 it was impossible to have access to the 
city library without first obtaining letters of recom- 
mendation from some dignitary of the city. Ignor- 
ance was bliss in sunny Spain. 

In mineral and productive resources, Spain is 
one of the richest countries in Europe. Covering an 
area of more than 190,000 square miles and with a 
population of 24,000,000 people, Spain would be an 
invaluable asset to Italy or Germany as a source of 
raw material and man power. In 19338, Spain pro- 
duced more than 2,000,000 tons of iron. Portugal and 
Spain together supply over 75 percent of the world’s 
export of pyrite. The production of lead ore, zinc, 
phosphorite and sulphur is considerable, while Ciudad 
Real and Oviedo export the largest supply of quick- 
silver in the world. Great Britain has invested large 


sums of money in the famous copper mines of Rio 
Tinto. These mines are the largest in the world, and 
have been worked since the days of the Phenicians. 
In 1934, Spain produced more than 600,000 metric 
tons of copper. 

On the rolling plains of Castile a considerable 
amount of wheat is grown, while on the coast of Valen- 
cia the traveler passes through great fruit and citrus 
plantations. Although Spain has great potentialities 
as an agricultural nation, only a fourth of the land is 
under cultivation. Through lack of government 
initiative, the farmer has been handicapped on all 
sides. The irrigation system, for instance, upon which 
the majority of farmers have to rely for their water, 
is inferior to that built by the Moors before they were 
driven out of the country in 1609. 

One of the principal hindrances to the economic 
development of Spain has been her lack of transport 
facilities. There are few good roads, and still many 
large towns are without railway connections. The 
most prosperous section of the country is to be found © 
in the northeast, in Catalonia. Many foreign firms 
have set up factories in Barcelona, and there is today 
in that city a large textile and paper industry. 

Politically, since the break-up of the Spanish em- 
pire, in the last chapter of which is recorded the Span- 
ish American War of 1898, Spain has passed through 
the troubled waters of at least six revolutions. When 
in 1833 King Ferdinand VII died, many opposed the 
ascension of Isabel II to the throne, for an old Salian 
law permitted men only to wear the crown of Spain. 
Those who favored Ferdinand’s brother Carlos cursed 
the country with two Carlist Wars, 1833-40 and 1872- 
76. When Isabel was exiled in 1868 the people again 
revolted. In 1870, Amadeo of Savoy, the second son 
of the King of Italy, endeavored to steal the crown, 
and again dragged the unfortunate country through 
blood and revolution. The Spanish Republic of 1878 
lasted only two years, for the Spaniards could not 
agree among themselves as to what form of govern- 
ment was to be set up in the new Republic. The 
peasants wanted more land and the Catalans and 
Basques demanded autonomy. In 1902 Alfonso XIII 
ascended the throne of bleeding Spain. After having 
kept his country out of the World War, he led them 
upon a disastrous “punitive” expedition against 
Abd-el-Krim, chieftain of the Rifi in Spanish Morocco. 
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Over 25,000 Spanish soldiers were killed by the natives 
and the whole army was destroyed. 

Discontent and unemployment caused consid- 
erable unrest throughout the country, and on Sep- 
tember 14, 1923, Primo de Rivera became virtual dic- 
tator of Spain. His first act was to suspend the Con- 
stitution. With the help of the French he crushed the 
Rifi, forcing Abd-el-Krim into exile. With dictatorical 
magnanimity he initiated a Spanish New Deal, and 
built new railways and roads and public works, until 
he emptied the treasury. It was Primo de Rivera who 
constructed the hydro-electric power plants at Malaga 
and the great electric power plants at Barcelona. 

Under the harsh military dictatorship of Primo 
de Rivera, opposition among the peasants and the 
workers steadily grew. By January, 1929, public 
opinion was so aroused that King Alfonso was com- 
pelled to dismiss his dictator, and called General 
Berenguer to take over the leadership of the country. 
The situation was little improved under the new 
Prime Minister, and the anti-monarchists steadily 
grew as the Republicans, Socialists and Catalans 
joined forces. Even the famous Oxford scholar, 
Don Salvador de Madariaga, openly accused the 
King as responsible for the oppressive dictator- 
ships. 

On June 28, 1931, the Republicans carried the day 
in a general election and Juan Aznar, who in the early 
part of the year succeeded General Berenguer, was 
forced to resign. Hearing that the triumphant Re- 
publicans had found him guilty of high treason, King 
Alfonso quietly left Spain as an exile. 

Revolutions, strikes, assassinations, marked the 
birth of the Second Republic. Once again no one 
could agree as to the form of the Republic. The new 
Spanish Constitution which came into effect on De- 
cember 9, 1931, urged the socialization of the large 
landed estates, an eight-hour working day, mixed 
juries, unemployment insurance and old age pensions. 
The Church was separated from the State and the 
Jesuit Society dissolved. The government took the 
control of education out of the hands of the Roman 
Church, and the freedom of religion and the press was 
guaranteed. The army was reorganized and Azana, 
the Provisional President, showed his wisdom by 
pensioning off some 10,000 of Spain’s 22,000 officers, 
who were known to be in sympathy with the mon- 
archists and the Roman Church. 

In spite of all this, the young Republic was 
threatened by a powerful movement named the Coali- 
cion Anti-Marxista. The Agrarian Party under the 
leadership of Don Gil Robles, which was in reality a 
Clerical Party, united with the autonomist Basque 
Nationalist Party, the Carlists and the right wing 
Radical Party which represented the industrialists, in 
an effort to destroy the Second Republic. The Gov- 
ernment was weakened in September, 1932, when 

- Catalonia became autonomous. 

On September 7, 1933, the Coalicion Anti-Marxis- 
ta forced Prime Minister Azana to resign, and Ale- 
jandro Lerroux, leader of the right wing Radical 
Party, took over the reins of government. In October, 
1934, Lerroux bombed Catalonia in order to break a 
strike of some 1,000,000 Spanish workers led by Don 
Francisco Caballero, who opposed the inclusion of 


three members of the Catholic Popular Action Party 
in the new Cabinet. With help of Catholic money 
and government airplanes, Leroux destroyed the 
autonomous movement in Catalonia. Forty thousand 
Republicans were put in concentration camps and 
their best leaders were either killed or exiled. 

In the general election held on February 16, 1936, 
to the amazement of the whole world, the Left Coali- 
tion Party, composed of Republicans, Socialists and 
Communists, obtained 264 seats in the Cortes, while 
the Conservatives, Clericals, Fascists and Monarch- 
ists could win only 144 seats. Manuel Azana, who 
was in a concentration camp at the time, again became 
Prime Minister. He at once sent to the Canary 
Islands, the Balearics and Morocco those generals who 
had been responsible for the murder of his compa- 
triots. 

Immediately the Fascists and the Monarchists 
prepared to overthrow the inexperienced democratic 
government, and plans were made to invade the coun- 
try from Portugal under the leadership of General 
Sanjurjo. Unfortunately for Spain and the rest of 
the world, a certain Don Calve Sotelo, an aide to Gil 
Robles the monarchist, was assassinated and the 
Fascist General Francisco Franco and the Monarchist 
General Emilio Mola openly revolted, and Spain has 
been burning ever since. 

The Rebels quickly drew the support of the army, 
the great industrialists, and, last but not least, the 
Roman Church. The Civil War in Spain quickly 
turned into a miniature World War between political 
ideologies. With Italy and Germany openly lining up 
with the Rebels and France and Russia with the 
Government, a major international crisis took tragic 
shape and threatened to plunge the whole of Europe 
into war. 

In order to prevent the fire from spreading, the 
British Government set up a Non-Intervention Com- 
mittee in an effort to persuade Italy and Germany, 
Russia and France, to keep out of Spain. Unfor- 
tunately, before the Non-Intervention Committee 
was set up, both Italy and Germany had pledged their 
support to General Franco. The committee at once 
worked to the disadvantage of the Spanish Govern- 
ment, for, by clamping down an arms embargo, the 
democratic nations denied the Loyalists their legal 
right to purchase arms. In this country and in Eng- 
land, amazement has been expressed at the short- 
sightedness of the British Government in permitting 
Italy and Germany to get a foothold in the Iberian 
peninsula. Under the terms of the new Anglo-Italian 
Agreement, Italy has promised to withdraw her le- 
gions after the final defeat of the Loyalist Govern- 
ment, but it is still to be seen how many technicians, 
advisers and observers Mussolini will leave in Spain. 
The British Tories, on the other hand, maintain that 
General Franco will have to turn to the City of Lon- 
don for the money with which to rebuild his Fascist 
Spain, and, as Britain holds the money bags, Franco 
will receive his orders from London and not from Rome 
or Berlin. 

The outlook is not so bright for France, who, 
upon a Rebel victory, will find herself surrounded by 
Fascist states and her communications with North 
Africa seriously endangered. Italian or German oc- 
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cupation of the strategic Balearic Islands would be a 
dagger pointed at the throat of France, for it would 
mean that no longer could she safely transport man- 
power across the Mediterranean from her African 
empire. A Fascist victory in Spain, therefore, will 
not only weaken France but also her ally, Great 
Britain. With France surrounded, a Fascist Spain 
and Italy in the Mediterranean, Hitler’s plans in 
Central Europe and the Balkans and Mussolini’s plans 
in the Mediterranean and Africa will receive a power- 
ful stimulus. 


A New Universalist 


R. ROBERT CUMMINS of Pasadena, who will 
assume the position of General Superintendent 
August 1, has not waited for the official date 

to begin his services. He has brought the independ- 
ent church of Vista, Calif., into the fellowship of the 
Universalist Convention of California. The interest- 
ing announcement of this dramatic and encouraging 
event which follows is taken from a personal letter 
to the editor, dated April 29. 


News! News! “A Universalist Church Is Born’”—that 
(in whatever words you wish it) must be the gospel for the forth- 
coming issue of the Leader. 

At 9.09 p. m., Thursday, April 28, the congregation of ‘‘The 
Vista Church of the Palms” voted unanimously to petition the 
California Universalist Convention meeting in Los Angeles May 
2-4 for full fellowship. Thereupon was my first baby born to me, 
and I had what I suspect is a rare privilege, receiving into 
Universalist Fellowship 103 of its present members. With the 
welcome of the State Convention next week this church will be- 
come “The Church of the Palms (Universalist),’’ Vista, Cali- 
fornia. 

The history is this, in brief: There have been, from time to 
time, a few isolated Universalists in Vista. I don’t believe there 
were any yesterday until the action taken at 9.09 last evening. 
Only eleven years ago Vista was a few avocado ranches. Seven 
years ago it was settled by 2,700 people. Today it has a popu- 
lation of 4,500, and is one of the most beautiful spots in Southern 
California. It is eight miles inland and about forty-e’ght miles 
north of San Diego. The Pacific is visible from its rolling hills. 
Retired business and professional folk are moving in from over 
the country, erecting beautiful homes. 

Some years ago a Congregational minister (now carrying 
Universalist fellowship and at present pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church in San Bernardino, California), Dr. Thomas Fen- 
wick Lund, went to Vista. He became pastor of a small group 
meeting in the school building. In two years’ time he built a 
good-sized church building, the liberals within this interde- 
nominational congregation footing over 70 percent of the costs. 
It was not long, however, until our liberal constituency was made 
so uncomfortable that withdrawal was necessary. Dr. Lund re- 
signed his pastorate to go elsewhere, but the seed he had sown 
was to bear fruit. In spite of the struggle this liberal group had 
put up, in spite of their sacrifices, they at once set to work 
again and built, in a most desirable location, a beautiful little 
church building. It is mission architecture in style and is ap- 
proached through a long and winding roadway of palms. 

From its erection until now this little congregation has been 
branded as “‘independent.’’ Into its membership have come, 
from time to time, e.;ons illiberal in their views. The old 
trouble was brewing again, and th pcin for which these people 
hhad sacrificed was being endangered. They sought the advice of 
their former pastor, Dr. Lund. They sought the advice of their 
present pastor, Dr. William I. Jones, also a Congregationalist. 


Meanwhile, Francisco Franco’s war machine 
pounds at the gates of Madrid and Barcelona, as the 
bloodiest civil war since the days of the Russian 
Revolution drags on to its tragic end. Spain might 
have been, with France, a great democratic nation 
on the shores of the blue Mediterranean, but alas, the 
Spain of General Franco will be the Spain of yesterday 
and not tomorrow. Another light in Europe has 
gone out, and what disturbs me is that we are all re- 
sponsible, we, the lovers of liberty, fraternity and 
equality. 


Church in California 


Both urged definite fellowship with us. Dr. Lund suggested they 
invite me to present the whole matter to the congregation. 
Letters were sent out announcing the meeting and its purpose. 

Yesterday morning I left Pasadena bright and early, driving 
to San Bernardino to pick up Dr. Lund. From there we drove 
together to Vista, planning our talks as we drove. A message 
reached us en route saying that a luncheon of key persons was 
awaiting our arrival, this luncheon to be held at the pretty little 
Vista Inn. Such a welcome as we received! At two o’clock I met 
with the trustees, together with the leaders of auxiliary organiza- 
tions in the church, at which time questions were asked and 
answered so as to simplify the proceedings of the evening. At 
four we were taken to the home of Mr. and Mrs. Bowman, from 
Cambridge, there to have tea. At noon we had been the guests 
of Mr. and Mrs. Walker (he is chairman of the board). That 
evening we, together with others, were guests for dinner at the 
home of Dr. and Mrs. Stadden (he is a local physician and 
treasurer of the church). Sixty-one persons attended the eve- 
ning meeting, which was ably handled by Dr. Jones. Dr. Lund 
opened with a brief devotional period. Then Ispoke. Questions 
and answers followed. I wish I could find words to convey the 
real drama that was being enacted. As I said, at 9.09 the vote 
was taken, a standing one, unanimous, followed by cheers, moist 
eyes and hand-clasps. The hopes of those people had at last 
come true. Now there could be no confusion, no doubting, no 
uncertainty. The whole world would know where they stood! 
I could have wept. 

Dr. Lund and I drove back across those lonely hills. I re- 
turned him to his home, drank a cup of coffee there, and then to 
Pasadena and my bed. It was two a. m. the 29th. Three hundred 
miles, a luncheon and dinner party, a tea, an afternoon drive 
around the community, a two-hour meeting with trustees, a 
two-hour meeting of the congregation, a new church. So reads 
the story, in brief, of “‘my first baby.”’ 


Dr. Jones, who has applied for Universalist fel- 
lowship, writes under date of May 2, as follows: 


As to myself, briefly: A. B. 1909 from College of Emporia 
(Kansas). B. D. 1915, Oberlin Graduate School of Theology, 
and Th. D. 1932 from Iliff School of Theology (Methodist— 
Denver). My pastorates have been in Kansas and Colorado be- 
fore coming to California. 

As to the church: Has 103 members—nine received last 
Easter. Attendance last Sunday, Sunday school, fourteen; 
morning worship, fifty-nine. 

As to Vista: A little more than ten years since system of 
irrigation made orchard farms of avocados and citrus possible, 
and population has grown from 300 then to around 3000 now. 
The community gives plenty of scope for pastoral and other 
leadership, as the following indicates: I am chairman of the local 
Red Cross branch, lecturer for the Grange, secretary of the Co- 
ordinating Council, member of the Rotary board of directors, 
chairman of the District Religious Education Council, and chair- 
man of the W. P. A. Recreational Sponsoring Committee. 
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Wanted—A Program for Peace* 


Donald G. Lothrop 


HERE is war today. That is the situation we 
must face—not war in the future—nor in 
general, but now in particular. What Japan is 

doing to China at this very hour is, however, but the 
latest step in a long series of events. That series be- 
gan when she defied the League of which she was a 
member and took unto herself Manchuria. With the 
example before him of successful aggression, Mussolini 
felt that two could play at the same game. Thus 
Ethiopia followed. With two good examples of 
treaty-breaking before him, Herr Hitler marched 
into the Rhine. Having discovered that no one was 
even in the game besides themselves, together they 
marched into Spain. Back again across the sea, the 
circle of viciousness completed, Japan once more 
clipped off parts of China and now is attempting to 
eat out the heart as well. Threat becomes the means 
by which aggressors acquire and subdue their prey, 
even as the snake charms the bird. The bird is 
paralyzed before the snake strikes it. Fascism thus 
threatens and triumphs. It acquires momentum and 
power as it rolls along; like the insignificant little 
snowball shaped by the hand, it grows as it rolls 
until even the full weight of the body cannot budge 
it from its resting place. 

Treaties cannot deter it. The League of Nations 
is forgotten—the Kellogg-Briand Pact is ignored—the 
Nine-Power Agreement is flouted. The territorial in- 
tegrity of China which Japan solemnly swore to up- 
hold is destroyed. Who can deny it? Even if the 
Brussels Conference acocmplished nothing, it did 
point out the aggressor in no uncertain terms. Only 
one voice was raised against the conclusions it reached 
—and that voice was from a spokesman of the Fascist 
bloc, Aldrovandi Marescotti of Italy, whorose and said: 
“T oppose your report because the Fascist government 
which I have the honor to represent here, has deemed 
this conference entirely superfluous from the very be- 
ginning, and has had no reason since to change its 
mind. Personally, I am glad that this conference is 
adjourning, and I fervently hope that it may be for 
good.”’ 

This is the attitude of open defiance and diplo- 
matic sneering with which the democratic nations 
of the world must contend. It is but the symbol of 
what lies ahead for the masses of mankind. It is the 
prelude to even more defiance. It comes ever closer. 
War is now on. Willit spread? Yes. Unless some- 
thing is done to stop it. As long as war is in the world 
it will be a constant danger to our peace. Like a 
disease it comes leaping across the boundaries of na- 
tions as across the door-sills of the home. No, we can 
not cry ‘‘Peace, Peace,’’ when there is no peace. 

What, then, are the remedies? What shall we 
do? There are several proposed. First, there are the 
pacifists. There are those who say it is a question of 
the individual who must be reborn of the spirit and 
refuse to fight—refuse to use force of any kind—to 


*An address in the Community Church of Boston, in Sym- 
phony Hall. 


have nothing whatsoever to do with war. They main- 
tain that if the people would simply refuse to fight, 
war could be brought to its knees and forever de- 
feated. Quakers and other Christian groups, Gandhi, 
and other Hindus, are pointed out and their example 
shown. 

There is no question about it at all. If the wide 
world over men refused to fight and bear arms, war 
would come to an end. The premise of the argument 
if accepted produces inevitably the conclusion. If 
men would—Ah, there’s the rub! If mankind had 
reached the point of moral development where they 
could be appealed to on ethical terms and respond on 
the basis of those terms, all would be well. I am no 
pessimist on this point. I believe it possible for men 
to reach this level of moral development. I believe in 
the intrinsic human capacity for this high response. 
Further, I believe that mankind will attain this level 
of moral life. It is almost written in the stars that 
this quality of life is to be the destiny of all human 
beings. 

For those who believe in the divinity of man 
as I do it must come to pass that peace and love will 
be the final goal of all. Yet for its attaimment—that is 
the attainment of an equality of moral excellence— 
there must be as a precondition an equality of op- 
portunity, to know, to understand, and to live. In 
the kind of world in which we at present exist, this is 
not true, and therefore the higher responses of which 
men are capable are inhibited, stultified, and killed. 
Thus to expect the creatures meant to be men to re- 
spond to stimuli of which they do not even know the 
meaning is to expect thistles to produce figs. It is un- 
realistic, and action based upon it is bound to fail, 
and lead to pessimism and a sense of defeat. 

Next there are those whose remedy is neutrality. 
They put their hopes of peace in the convenient 
basket of “‘a plague on both your houses.” They con- 
tend that we should invoke the present Neutrality 
Act, but if we did this, would we be really neutral? 
The act stops munitions from going to the belligerents. 
It also provides for the sale of raw materials only to 
those countries which can pay cash and carry it in 
their own ships. Since China could not transport the 
materials because she has few ships and Japan could 
because she has a large merchant marine, it means, 
actually, taking the side of the aggressor nation— 
Japan. This was true for Spain as well. The United 
States, England, and France prohibited supplies from 
getting to the Spanish Republican government at the 
same time that Italy and Germany were pouring both 
munitions and men into rebel areas for the support 
of the rebel Franco. The policy of neutrality leads to 
the strengthening of Fascist aggression, the weakening 
of international law and democracy. Furthermore, it 
created a condition whereby war incidents were re- 
current every day—German shelling of Almeria, 
freighters plying the Mediterranean being shelled, 
bombed and sunk, and the emergence of submarine 
“piracy.” Thus by so-called non-intervention and 
neutrality the democratic countries were actually 
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supporting the war policy of aggression and endanger- 
ing the peace of the world. 

However, to be fair, the advocates of neutrality 
do not believe that the present act is of sufficient 
strength. It isn’t enough, they say. It is necessary 
to stop sending not only munitions to belligerents, 
but also raw materials. Abolish the cash and carry 
feature of the present act and eliminate all economic 
intercourse with any nations at war. Let the war- 
ring powers fight it out together. As one nation after 
another succumbs to war we will discontinue our trade 
with them. ‘This policy leads to isolation and eco- 
nomic anarchy. It means the reverse of Cordell Hull’s 
trade agreement policy whereby the tariff barriers and 
other preventives of a freer trade are eliminated, and 
economic internationalism restored to its former place 
and prestige. It means an effort to save ourselves 
while the rest of the world commits suicide. 

This program is very attractive, I know, to many 
persons. It is following Washington’s advice—mind- 
ing our own business. It seems possible, protected as 
we are by the two great oceans on either side of us. 
Yet it ignores many things. The policy pretends to 
be solicitous of our democracy, yet the price of this 
policy is a general lowering of our standard of living 
because of shrinking markets and the consequent 
threat to our democratic institutions. It fails to see 
that as the aggressors take one sphere after another, 
and democracy retreats, not even the oceans will save 
us. 

Already Fascism has leaped across the sea to 
South America. Democracy is itself international, and 
a weakening of it anywhere in the world means a 
weakening here. It means that we are saying to the 
aggressors that, yes, they can come and take what 
they can. Democracies are devoid of a sense of 
brotherhood, and will not help one another. It is an 
invitation to Japan to subdue China—to Italy to take 
over Spain. 

Furthermore, in its last analysis it is a policy of 
pessimism and defeatism. It means that nothing we 
can effectively do aids the peace of the world. It is 
premised upon the thesis that war is inevitable for 
others—that nothing can be done to keep war out 
of the world. It is essentially a non-religious concep- 
tion, because it ignores the underlying interdepend- 
ence of the nations, their mutual relationship, the or- 
dinary decent habit of helping a neighbor who is be- 
ing robbed and beaten by a law-breaking thief. 
Isolation, the neutrality of washing the hands and 
passing by on the other side, is bound to fail. It is 
bound, in the nature of the world in which we live, 
to strengthen still further the forces which make for 
war. 

Let us now pass on to the third remedy which is 
being proposed: namely, working-class action. If the 
workers would rise up—and it is they who bear the 
brunt of every war—and overthrow the existing order 
of things, there would be no war. If they would refuse 
to transport goods to the war-making militarists, the 
war could not go on. Revolution and working class 
internationalism is called for as the potent pill by 
which to cure this completely crazed world. Here, too, 
I raise the “‘If’’ and say, “If only they would, if only 
they could.’”’ Here again Fascism has taken good and 


efficient means to crush the labor movement—for the 
very reason that it knew it could not carry on its war 
policies if the working class was in a powerful position. 
I do not mean to deny the splendid efforts of labor to 
dramatize the possibilities of its own action. One of 
the finest things to occur in the whole search for 
peace was the doughty and courageous crew of the 
Linaria, who refused to carry nitrates to Franco. It 
was a splendid thing for peace—yet somehow pathetic, 
for who followed. on where they led? 

It is claimed that the capitalist governments 
cannot be trusted, that they do not care to carry out 
a policy which would weaken another capitalist 
government. Witness how in the cases of Italy and 
Ethiopia sanctions were applied only half-heartedly 
because to really enforce them would have been to 
ruin Mussolini. 

There can be no question about the necessity of 
having to watch carefully the actions of governments 
and the motives of the groups close to them. It is 
important, however, to be aware of the fact that these 
very governments may be reflective of the will of the 
people, once that will is organized and made articu- 
late. It would be foolish to deny that the interests 
of the masses of citizens are assisted occasionally by 
the actions of governments under pressure from the 
very persons to be assisted. The same is true of foreign 
policy. 

Even if one believes that in the last analysis 
only working-class action can be the force which will 
create the conditions of enduring peace—still the 
possibility of forcing governments along the. same 
line of action is not to be ignored. Dangerous, yes, 
to place too much hope in an inadequate mechanism. 
Likewise, dangerous to peace not to use to the fullest 
extent that which is, perhaps, only a trifle helpful. If 
one understands the limitations of his instrument the 
danger vanishes. 

At this point it must be pointed out that there 
occur in history those moments when the interests 
of the people and the interests of an imperialist 
minority become, at least temporarily, the same. Like 
two roads which, though proceeding from different 
sources and going in different directions, yet for a 
time intersect. Such is the only way to view the 
situation in China—even the Panay incident. Why 
was the Panay in Chinese waters? Certainly to protect 
American business interests. Yet by the fact of its 
being there, it was possible for China to receive the 
food, raw material and surgical supplies transported 
up the river kept free by the presence of the gunboats 
of our navy. 

We shall now pass on to that other remedy which 
has been proposed from which a program of peace may 
actually be derived. 

It is a fact that we learned something from the 
World War—we may have ignored it, we may have 
passed it by, but nevertheless it is there. We learned 
that the world is a family of nations, that none can 
escape the consequences of the actions of the rest. It 
was for this reason that Woodrow Wilson proposed 
that they be united in a permanent League. All over 
the world the people rallied to the great hope which 
he raised. The common people everywhere rejoiced 
that a new day had dawned. Once more America was 
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the bearer of good tidings. -Then what happened? 
A little group of men who substituted politics for 
statesmanship organized a movement to keep the 
United States out of the League of Nations. Our sin— 
and it was a sin—was to follow that false leadership. 
Our place was in the League, strengthening it, leading 
it to goals of peace, justice and enforcing international 
democracy. We have passed by on the other side, 
ignored our obligations, and are in no small measure 
responsible for the present sorry state of world af- 
fairs. 

The League was a sound idea, long advocated by 
idealists who didn’t know whether or not its time had 
come. Then in a crisis an opportunity came to erect it 
on the dying ashes of an old order. It symbolized to 
the whole world a new creation—a birth and a be- 
ginning—the incarnation in international affairs of 
the religious conception of ‘“‘we are our brothers’ 
keeper.” It was to have served as the outline of a 
world state, the earthly fatherland of the new human- 
ity. 

Once more America pointed the way, this time 
by President Roosevelt in his Chicago speech, when 
he spoke out for ‘collective security,” for the quaran- 
tining of the aggressor. It was a proclamation in the 
Wilsonian tradition, based on the same premises as 
the League, assuming that only by keeping war out 
-of the world is it possible to keep America out of 
war. 

There can be no escape from what Mr. Roosevelt 
recognized—that is from distinguishing between the 
aggressor nation and the victim of aggression. A 
refusal to do just that is to escape from all standards 
and values. There is no movement forward without 
it. Moral distinctions are real. To deny their reality 
is to deny the heart of religion itself. 

It has been pointed out by many that we have no 
right to make such distinction. Did we not take over 
part of Mexico, Porto Rico and the Philippines? Did 
we not usher out of existence the Indians? England 
too—what right has she, with her long record of im- 
perialism, to hold up for criticism Italy and Japan? 
Yes—pushing all of history into a single section and 
then making comparisons, we are all equally guilty 
and no country can afford to “cast the first stone.”’ 
History, however, occurs in time, and it proceeds 
from one phase to another. There are profound dif- 
ferences in those phases. Yesterday the Chinese 
people were not ready to become a nation and forge 
a leadership of progressive action. Today they are 
ready. Yesterday, it was a free-for-all imperialistic 
rush into China. Today, if Japanese imperialism 
is compelled to withdraw from China, no one takes 
its place except the Chinese themselves. Imperial- 
ism in China for every nation will be at an end. New 
times, new needs—yes, and new results. 

There is another common apology for aggression, 
and that takes the form of dividing the countries of 
the world into Have and Have-Nots. The Haves are 
peaceful because they have their spoils. The others 
are “dynamic” war-making powers who have come 
only of late to the banquet table. Thus Hitler, Mus- 
solini, and now Japan, justify their whole program on 
the basis of a right to and need of a colonial empire. 
They maintain that the low standard of living is due 


to the large populations which are supported on rela- 
tively small amounts of land. The argument looks 
plausible until it is examined carefully. 

In the first place there are other nations in a 
similar position, but whose policies are not the ag- 
gressive imperialisms of Italy and Japan nor the 
preparatory militarism of Hitler’s Germany. For 
example, there are Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, of which none has a 
colonial empire. 

Furthermore, it is a fact that only three percent 
of the imported raw materials of the world are from 
colonies. Raw materials have been exceedingly 
cheap—in fact it was this that characterized the world 
depression. The needed raw materials could have 
been much more cheaply purchased than fought for. 
The costs of getting raw materials from newly opened 
sources requires enormous capitalization, a capital 
which Japan, Italy and Germany notably lack. 

If an effort by these aggressive powers had been 
made to open markets for their products so that raw 
materials could be purchased, by treaty, negotiations, 
co-operation with the League, more credence could 
be given to the thesis that these countries must ac- 
quire new territory. But no, the internal prices of the 
very necessities of life, for example, wheat, sugar, are 
kept high by prohibitive tariffs. The policies have 
been, it would seem, policies leading to preparation 
for war. The standard of living of the people has been 
kept low so that war materials could be purchased— 
“Bullets, not butter,” as Goebbels said. The program 
of self-sufficiency is not determined by the needs 
of economies, but by the needs of a nation training its 
people for war. The whole philosophy expounded by 
its leadership is that of aggression. Mussolini’s son 
Vittorio in his book written after he had led bombing 
raids on women and children in Ethiopia, said that 


‘war was “the most beautiful and complete of all 


sports.” 

The argument made by the apologists for ag- 
gressive nations that more land is needed for the 
people is also one which does not hold upon examina- 
tion. There is Manchuria, to which few Japanese 
have gone. Italy had colonies before Ethiopia, Libya, 
Eritrea, to which only a few thousand colonists had 
gone. Germany’s colonies before the war did not 
drain her excess population. In fact the propaganda 
for more and larger families by the Fascist govern- 
ments is a proof of the insincerity of the appeal for 
more land on this ground. After all, the Japanese _ 
will find the Chinese still in China after they acquire 
it. 

No, the problem is one which is internal to a 
greater extent than these premises suppose. The re- 
fusal to solve the economic problems in terms of the 
inner organization or reorganization of the nation’s 
life is the key to the secret of aggression. 

There can be no question but that the ‘“dynamic’”’ 
nations are sick with a dangerous disease. They suffer 
from the malady of an acquisitive society which has 
turned into its final stage. Their way out, if the 
peace of the world is to be maintained, is a trans- 
formation of their internal economies. If they take 
the way of aggression, they can only bring war into 
the world. Thus they must be quarantined until 
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they get over their disease and it is safe for the society 
of nations to have touch with them. 

We must not penalize the nations which are the 
victims of aggression as we did in Spain and Ethiopia. 
It was. part of the League program, at the same time 
that it applied sanctions to aggressors, to open larger 
markets to the nation which needed defense. To do 
otherwise is to put a premium upon aggression and 
reward the breaker of the law. 

The United States should join the League, even at 
this late date. We should put new life in it and charge 
it with that idealism and justice which was the heart 
of Wilson’s hopes. The armed forces of the demo- 
cratic nations would not have to be increased—rather 
they could be decreased, because of joint use, collec- 
tive use. Only a nation which fears that the world is 
against her, that she has no friends, finds it necessary 
to increase armaments. Nations united to stop ag- 
gression can pool their resources and the aggressors 
will be curbed. In fact it is because Japan, Italy and 
Germany know that the democracies are not united 
that they dare do the things which they have done. 
They based their action upon the lack of strength 
which the League has shown and the absence of the 
United States from its counsels. 

It is not armed force which is necessary, however, 
nor even the threat of armed force. There is a force 
far more powerful, and that force is economic. Herein 
lies the overwhelming strength for peace which is at 
the disposal of the democratic nations of the world. 
If it be said that the use of this force may bring suffer- 
ing to the people of the aggressor nations, it can only 
be said, how much more is the suffering which ag- 
gression is causing among the people of Spain and 
China! How much more will that suffering be in the 
future! Again, are not those within a country re- 
sponsible, at least in part, for the type of government 
which they have and the policy which those govern- 
ments pursue? Yes, they are, even as are we. At 
the same time we must not forget the misery pro- 
duced by the aggressors themselves among their own 
people. 

In conclusion it is well for us to remember that 
peace is not non-resistance. It is not simple negation. 
It is the result of an active pursuit of it. There is a 
price which must be paid for it as a condition of its 
existence. That price is collective action. It is a 
hard price to pay, because it is so contrary to our tra- 
dition and our old habits of action and thought. 
However, the new world which now is lays upon us 
the challenge to find the key to unlock the treasure 
box wherein is to be found peace. 

The last and perhaps most important thought 
to recall is the genuine association of peace and de- 
mocracy. The two go hand in hand. A nation pre- 
paring for war destroys its democracy. When the 
United States was brought into its war with Spain the 
channels of information were closed and a dictatorship 
over the news was set up. Spain agreed to conform 
to every request our State Department had made. 
The excuse for going into Cuba was thus eliminated. 
But we went in just the same. The news about this 
agreement was kept from the public. The imperialist 
groups behind the American Government found 
it necessary to destroy the democracy of information 


in order to start a war. Likewise Nazism today de- 
stroys democracy in Germany because it knows that 
as long as there are democratic institutions the drive 
to war will be that much impeded. That is why the 
freedom of the church and the freedom of the opposi- 
tion parties is held in almost complete check. The 
same is true in Italy and Japan. Before the gods of 
war ride forth the people must be kept from sanity 
and truth. The bulwarks of their welfare, the unions, 
fraternities and parties, must be razed to the 
ground. , . 

Of course, the non-aggressive nations are not pure 
democracies, but they are relatively more democratic 
than the Fascist powers. Truth is relative—judgment 
must therefore be relative. Hence we not only have a 
right to select the greater rather than the lesser, we 
have a moral obligation to do so. To refuse is to 
escape from life itself. 

The same may be said of peace. The non-ag- 
gressors are not pure peace-lovers. But they are 
lovers of peace at present, and the present is all we 
ever have. It is a case of ‘Choose ye this day whom 
ye shall serve.” 

To unite the forces of democracy all over the 
world is to strengthen those whose will is peace. To 
co-operate with them is to search for peace. Yes, 
and not only to search but actually to build the 
foundation upon which “peace and good will among 
men” may enduringly rest. 

* * * 


THEISM 
William Ware Locke 


I like to feel that on the long, long road 

No loneliness need burden down my mind; 
A comradeship most generously bestowed 
Along my common faith I surely find. 

And I have faith that though I never see 
The soul of things, things as they really are, 
There is the essence of divinity 

In every crannied flower and distant star. 


And I am thankful that my little world 

Is full of peace. Far off the war-drums roll 
And all in vain the powers of death are hurled 
To crush the glory of the human soul. 

In peace I also bear niy share of pain 

With Cato or with Christ.. God is not blind! 
All dust returns to dust. Life blooms again. 
Our Heavenly Father’s hand is ever kind. 


There is the love that I have learned to trust 
Though often shadowed in dark mystery. 

His mercy makes all justice more than just 
Who was and is and evermore shall be. 

His line of love like Ariadne’s thread 

Guides through the mazes of this troubled earth, 
And even draws us to the beloved dead 

In dear communion of supernal worth. 


I see man’s glory as a shining light 

Above my humble wanderings, a star 

That leads through darksome ways. My eager'sight 
Looks gladly at this glory from afar. 

But to that wondrous galaxy of heaven 

I gaze in awe. What mighty host is there! | 

To each great soul his proper place is given. 

To be one little star shall be my prayer. 
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An Epistle to Heppenheim * 


The Superintendent of a Liberal Sunday School to a Catholic Priest 


Atlanta, Georgia, April 10, 1938. 


The Rev. George W. Hoehn, 
Heppenheim, on der Bergstrasse, 
Hessen, Germany. 


Dear Cousin George: 

Thank you very much for Cardinal Gibbons’ 
book, ‘Faith of Our Fathers.”’ It is more valuable to 
me because of the statements which I cannot agree 
with than for those I do not question. Such a book 
stimulates thinking as no book you can yes, yes, can 
ever do. 

For a long time I have wanted to write you on 
religious matters and discuss some of the points you 
brought up in your letters, but being continually 
swamped with matters requiring my immediate at- 
tention and realizing that it would take more than a 
few minutes even partially to cover the subjects you 
remarked on, I have deferred this letter from time to 
time. 

It grieved me to learn from your letter that you 
had let your heart be so troubled that you could not 
sleep for several nights, for worrying over the fact 
that Mother made her transition to the life beyond 
without having the ceremony performed which the 
great church you have faithfully ministered in for 
nearly fifty-two years considers so essential. 

The mass, in so far as it is a form of prayer, is 
undoubtedly of great benefit, and I appreciate your 
saying one for Mother, but I feel that the value lies 
not in what materials such as wafers, wine, water or 
incense, or set motions such as signs or genuflections, 
are used. Neither do I believe that God requires the 
supplications to be addressed to Him in Latin. Rather 
do I think that these are all non-essential details, and 
that the thing that really counts is the earnestness of 
spirit with which one prays and a sublime faith that 
the prayers will be answered if they are in harmony 
with Divine Law. 

You ask what it was that made the priests, sis- 
ters, and brothers in Spain, Mexico and Russia, as 
well as the Christian martyrs of the first three cen- 
turies, so strong to undergo cruelties and death. 
“The sacraments, particularly the Holy Eucharist,” 
you answer. 

The savage may be strong to face death if he has 
faith in the efficacy of some magic pow-wow, but how 
much more noble is the martyrdom of those who 
die for devotion to God and Truth and are ready to 
face their Maker on their merits—unafraid—without 
the benefit of artificial stimulation and emboldenment 
that comes to those who feel they have secured an 
easily obtained indulgence when the last sacrament 
has been administered. 

What about those martyrs of the first century 
who were content to be burned at the stake rather 
than renounce their view that the idea of the priest at 


*A letter written by the superintendent of the Sunday 
school of the United Liberal Church, Atlanta, Ga., to his cousin, 
a priest in Germany. 


mass turning the bread and wine into the body and 
blood of Christ was blasphemous, in that it claimed 
a creative powers for the priest greater than those of 
God? What about Huss and Jerome, who went 
fearlessly to the flames and whose ashes were thrown 
into the Rhine? 

Is it possible that such incidents have aught to do 
with the Catholic Church’s distaste for cremation 
prevailing even down to the present day? 

A Unitarian writer of many fine hymns, Frederick 
L. Hosmer, says: 


To this their secret strength they owed 
The martyr’s path who trod; 

The fountains of their patience flowed 
From out their thought of God. 


A communion service is at times held in Univer- 
salist and Unitarian churches and all may partake in 
loving memory of Jesus, not as an act of necessity. 
Inasmuch as the only time Jesus requested ‘‘this do in 
remembrance of me,”’ was at the annual Passover, 
doesn’t it look as if the inference is: Do it about once a 
year? 

Don’t you suppose that if this sacrament were 
essential to the welfare of the soul of a dying person 
Jesus would have plainly said so? If no service of 
worship would be complete without the mass does it 
seem reasonable that Jesus would have overlooked the 
making of a specific prescription to that effect? 

You feel that the Holy Eucharist is necessary to 
fulfill the words of Christ, which you quote from 
John 6 : 56: “He that eateth my flesh and drinketh 
my blood, dwelleth in me and I in him.” Reading a 
little farther in this same chapter, we come to the 
words in verse 63: “It is the spirit that quickeneth; 
the flesh profiteth nothing: the words that I speak 
unto you, they are spirit and they are life.’ So we 
see that it is the words of spiritual bread he is talking 
about, not material flesh and blood or bread and wine. 

If we Christians want to do something that Christ 
told his disciples to do in words so plain that there 
can be no quest on about what he meant, why don’t 
we wash each other’s feet as the Primitive (Hard- 
shell) Baptists do? See John 13 :4-17. That might 
teach us a lesson in service, brotherhood and humble- 
ness. 

You ask what made Mother fall away from the 
church in which she was brought up. It was the dis- 
cerning mind God gave her that, in young woman- 
hood, dared to question some of the many petty re- 
strictions of narrow-minded ecclesiastics in past 
centuries that had from time to time loaded down 
the church like barnacles and seaweed that slow 
down a ship. 

When she ventured to say what she thought God 
intended for her, the priest answered: ‘“‘It is not for 
you to think. The Church lays down the law. It is 
for you to follow it.” That started her thinking all the 
more. Never again did she make communion in the 
church of her ancestors. 

She was now free to seek the truth wherever she 
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might find it, and, as the theosophists and others say, 
“There is no religion higher than truth.’ But well 
did Pontius Pilate ask: ‘“‘What is truth?” Holding 
fast to that which seemed good from the Mother 
Church, she derived additional truths from the study 
of Christian Science, but here also she found much 
chaff that had to be cast off. From Divine Science, 
New Thought, Vedanta Philosophy, the Congrega- 
tional, Unitarian and Universalist religions, she ac- 
quired the basis upon which she built for herself a 
very high caliber spiritual philosophy and religion 
which she passed on to those who studied with her. 

Your statement, ‘It was cruel to burn the body,” 
seems to show the association in your mind with the 
idea of burning a living body with feeling in it. On 
the other hand, to her enlightened mind, it would 
have been repulsive to allow this shell, which had be- 
come unfit for further use as the habitation of her 
soul, to mold in the damp ground and become the 
habitation of worms after poisonous embalming acids 
had lost their effectiveness. 

Which is better, cleaner, more esthetic—quick dis- 
solution by the purifying flame which separates the 
gold from the dross, or decaying flesh? 

The best means we have today of bringing about 
that quick dissolution that is so desirable, is crema- 
tion. Max Heindel and others, who may or may not 
know, recommend allowing three days for withdrawal 
of the vehicles that leave the dense body after the 
heart stops beating. 

You say that every one should have a grave. 
Let him who prefers to be remembered as slowly dis- 
integrating flesh and bones have his grave in a gloomy 
old cemetery. We prefer to be thought of after the 
soul has taken its flight as existing only in the spiritual 
realm preparing for the next incarnation, as long as 
physical incarnations are necessary to our develop- 
ment, by reviewing our life just past—suffering an- 
guish for our missteps, enjoying a feeling of satisfac- 
tion as our good deeds pass in review. Never was 
this difference in the thought and feelings of the sur- 
vivors impressed on me as it was last Mother’s 
Day when the sorrowful remarks of those I talked 
with, such as, ““My mother and father are both in the 
cemetery,” or “My mother is lying out in Crest 
Lawn,’”’ showed that they were thinking of their 
mothers as reposing in the dreariest of places, whereas 
my thoughts placed my mother on a higher plane— 
the spiritual plane—and I could thus feel better about 
her than they could about their mothers. 

You base your position on the thought that 
Christ never did so. We do not know of Christ ever 
speaking over the radio, riding in a motor car or an 
airplane, yet is it too much to suppose that if he were 
on earth in the flesh now he would use the facilities 
that represent man’s farthest advance? Why was 
the body of Jesus buried? Because (John 19 : 40) 
“the manner of the Jews” is to bury. But we are 
told that his body was not there when the stone was 
rolled away, so perhaps it wasn’t permitted to rot in 
the ground after all. 

Foremost in my mind as I came from church last 
Easter Sunday were the words sung by the choir, 
“Why seek the living among the dead?”’ That after- 
noon I had a remarkable experience as I was listening 


to the “Catholic Hour” radio program coming through 
the Atlanta Journal radio station. I picked up the 
editorial page of that day’s Atlanta Journal and my 
eye fell on the short Bible text which always heads 
the page. That day it was from St. Luke’s Gospel, 
24 : 2-6, and I started reading, but as I read the last 
part of the fifth verse—“Why seek ye the living 
among the dead? He is not here but is risen’— 
imagine my astonishment at hearing Msgr. Sheen’s 
voice uttering the- very same words over the radio in 
unison with my reading them to the fraction of a 
second. The thought that came to convey to you is: 
“Why seek ye the living (spirit) among the dead 
(bodies)?” 

If Jesus would tell us (John 12 : 25), “He that 
loveth his life shall lose it; and he that hateth his life 
in this world shall keep it unto life eternal,” in how 
much stronger terms would he speak of one who 
sought to preserve and venerate a dead body! 

Knowing, however, that you respect the author- 
ity of the Bible much more than any argument based 
on reason, I call your attention to First Corinthians 
13, where giving one’s body to be burned is selected 
as one of the exemplary things for comparison, all of 
which, however, must be fortified with charity (trans- 
lated love in the newer versions). 

As the majority of the people in this world are 
still in the primary stages of development and still 
have to count on their fingers spiritually, they cannot 
comprehend ideas when presented in the abstract, 
as the awakened soul can, so they require a church 
with a catechism as definite as the alphabet or the 
multiplication table. Religion must be dramatized 
for them as for young children in our church schools; 
so your church will long continue to fill this great need. 

You must, however, give due recognition to the 
place that other churches fill. Different people have 
different spiritual requirements, just as they have dif- 
ferent educational requirements. As Jesus said: 
“Other sheep have I that are not of this fold.” 

While I do not presume to expect that my words 
will cause a perceptible immediate revision of any of 
your ideas, if the psychologists are correct in their be- 
lief that the subconscious mind is the seat of the mem- 
ory and can never forget anything entrusted to it, 
perhaps it is not too much to hope that the impact of 
these thoughts, added to others you will gather along 
the way, may at some far distant time (perhaps in a 
future life) bear fruit. 

You have gone far in this life. Many are they 
who bless the day they first looked on your kindly face: 
the heartbroken you comforted, the poor you fed, the 
sick you ministered to, the perplexed whose problems 
you helped to solve, the boys you got jobs for, those 
who accomplished more because of your encourage- 
ment and led better lives because of the high moral 
example and precepts you set before them during the 
many years of your ministry in Missouri. And now, 
in the twilight of your life when you could retire, you 
build a wayside chapel at the foot of the Starkenberg 
and continue the good work in your native land, 
which in its present trials seems to need religion even 
more than this God-forsaking country. 

God bless you, dear cousin, and may you ever 
move steadily toward the light. 
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Christianity Moves On in China 


An Address by Madame Chiang Kai-shek 


It was an occasion for rejoicing in church circles of 
America when on April 7 the news came by wireless 
‘that the Chinese government had removed its restric- 
tions on religious courses in Christian schools. The 
announcement of the removal of the restrictions was 
made by Madame Chiang Kai-shek in an address on 
April 6 at the monthly conference prayer meeting of 
American and British missionaries in Hankow, the 
present capital. The full text of the address follows: 


T gives me great pleasure to be here with you this 
afternoon. Among you are many of my old 
friends and many whom I am meeting now for 

the first time. Whether new or old, I bring you all 
the greetings of the Generalissimo. 

Bishop Roots has just now said something which 
has moved me deeply, not because he thinks that 
either my husband or I would be able to revolutionize 
Christianity, but because I see, as he portrays it, a 
vision of the Chinese Christian Church which can 
really enrich Christianity all over the world. 

I wish also to take this opportunity to thank all 
the well-wishers of China, all of you who have prayed 
for our country and our people in their distress. In 
passing I might mention that every month since the 
beginning of this war the Generalissimo and I have 
received hundreds of letters from Christians all over 
the world telling us that they are praying for us. I 
want to express our appreciation. 

I am speaking to you this afternoon personally, I 
want to bring you a message from the Generalissimo. 
You may take it to be a personal tribute to your 
courage, your undaunted valor, and your self-sacrific- 
ing spirit in he ping our people in this war. You all 
know what has happened in Shanghai, in Nanking, 
in Hangchow, in Wuhu, and in other places in the 
fighting area. And you know how missionaries have 
succored the wounded, have helped our refugees, and 
have faced the bayonets, cannons and bombs, and the 
unbridled lust of the Japanese troops on our soil, and 
how they have stood their ground. 

The Generalissimo and I feel that no words which 
we could speak could sufficiently express our debt of 
gratitude to the missionary body all over China who 
have been a help to the distressed and the best of 
friends to the hundreds of thousands of refugees. 

You may remember a few years ago it was quite 
the fashion to decry missionary efforts. There was 
even a commission sent from America to investigate 
mission work because there was a general feeling that 
missionary efforts had been a failure. There were 
also people who asked where were the successors of 
Livingstone, Morrison and Young Allen. Is the 
missionary spirit dead? 

If we are really impartial and look around us at 
what has happened in the last nine months, I would 
say their successors were right here. Every one of 
the missionaries possesses the same valor and the same 
undaunted spirit that the missionaries of old had. 
I would go a step farther. When we picture old Dr. 
Morrison in a sampan with his Chinese teacher work- 
ing under the heat of the tropic sun on the translation 


of the Bible into Chinese, while edicts had been issued 
by the Emperor for his arrest, we think of that as be- 
ing very heroic. But when we think of what the 
missionaries have done during the last nine months, I 
would say that missionaries have not been one whit 
less heroic. 

You have asked me to come to tell you how you 
can co-operate to help us in this national crisis. My 
answer is, “Continue your efforts in the same direction 
in which you have been working.’”’ What do I mean 
by this? One day one of the cabinet ministers in 
the Government, a man who is a non-Christian, re- 
marked that he was studying the Bible. Someone 
asked him, “Are you a Christian?” ‘“‘No,’’ he replied, 
“but I see that the people in the country who are most 
self-sacrificing are the Christians; therefore, there 
must be something in Christianity.”’ 

There was another high official who said that the 
spirit to defend our soil, to defend our fellowmen, and 
to defend our women, is exactly the same spirit which 
actuated Jesus Christ when he went to face the Cross 
in the Garden of Gethsemane. These are non-Chris- 
tians, yet they feel that way. When I was last week 
at the front with the Generalissimo, I heard the story 
of a woman missionary at her station. thirty miles 
away, alone in a village in a bandit infested region. 
She was the only foreigner in the district. Fifty miles 
from the place where I was there was another woman 
carrying on alone in her station. Another story told 
of two women going up the Yellow River in a sampan. 
When they arrived at a certain place, they found the 
Chinese soldiers destroying all the available boats so 
that the Japanese could not cross the river. These 
missionaries willingly gave up their sampan to be 
demolished, one of them remaining to work with the 
people in that village. I could go on giving one after 
another of such instances. 

One could make a long list of what missionaries 
have done in the past along educational, medical, so- 
cial and agricultural lines. The best fruits we get in 
China are the Chefee apples and grapes—the result 
of missionary efforts. Shantung peanuts, which run 
into millions of dollars worth of trade in China, are 
also the result of missionary effort. What do you call 
it?—-cross-stitch—yes, and filet lace, Swatow drawn- 
work, hair nets—who started all these industries? 
Missionaries. They have brought us both material 
and spiritual help. 

Coming back to the war, it was the missionaries 
who foresaw the need of refugee zones which have 
saved hundreds of thousands of people, men, women 
and children. Here in Hankow you have started 
refugee camps, and your International Red Cross 
Committee has organized help for our wounded sol- 
diers. In Kaifeng they have well organized plans for 
establishing a refugee zone whenever the need arises. 
From all over China come reports of work like this. 

It may be said—as Bishop Roots and Bishop Gil- 
man have said this afternoon—that Christians, be- 
cause they have not been faithful enough to the spirit 
and teachings of Christ, are responsible for the present 
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war. But there is also this other side of the question. 
Those of you who are here now have done much for 
our people. We do appreciate it. 

But, noteworthy as your work has been, I want to 
add one thing. The most effective and worth-while 
contribution you have made to my country is not so 
much in the work itself as in the spirit in which you 
have worked. Why do I say this? A few years ago 
our own Chinese people were very much against 
Christianity, and the Government promulgated a law 
whereby religion was forbidden to be made a com- 
pulsory study in any school. Many of you felt that 
policy to be unfair, and contrary to the principles of 
missionary effort. Many of your colleagues wrote 
to me and asked to have that law rescinded. Even if 
I could have had it rescinded, which I could not, I did 
not think it was wise to make a move in that direction, 
because unless a rule has the general consent of those 
ruled, that rule will be obeyed only in the letter and 
not in the spirit. 

I sympathized with your point of view. My sister, 
Madame Kung, went one step farther, and I agreed 
with her. Wesaid not only should this law be amended 
but all institutions of higher learning should have the 
Bible put into their course of study, so that our stu- 
dents could have a chance to find out what Christian- 


ity means, and also what other religions mean. There 
should be study of comparative religions in our 
schools. We can let Christianity stand on its own 
feet. We feel that Christianity has something to 
offer which no other religion has. Let it speak for 
itself. 

I am very glad to tell you that those who criti- 
cized you and criticized Christianity in years past 
are the ones who are—what shall I say, vociferous?— 
articulate now in-their praise of Christianity. You 
have won these men over by the work you have done 
and by the spirit in which you have done it. When 
the missionaries wrote to me, I said God works in 
mysterious and inscrutable ways, and let us pray that 
God’s will may be made known to the Government 
and that action may be taken in God’s good time. 

It gives me great pleasure to tell you that, be- 
cause our people and the Government have come to 
appreciate the results of your efforts and the spirit 
that underlies your work, the Generalissimo has now 
found it possible to have the law amended so that 
now the Bible can be taught in registered mission 
schools. You have all had a leading share in making 
this change in the law possible, because you have 
shown what true, practical Christianity means in 
its widest sense. 


The Contemporary Interest of Emerson’s 


Divinity School Address 


Llewellyn Jones 


HE celebration of the hundredth anniversary of 
the address which Ralph Waldo Emerson made 
to the graduating students of the Harvard 

Divinity School is more than a mechanical salute be- 
fore a literary monument. It is rather a greeting to a 
companion on the road with whom we stragglers are 
beginning to catch up. 

The hundredth birthday of the famed and ma- 
ligned address will be celebrated July 15 by a pilgrim- 
age to the Harvard Divinity Chapel. But in a larger 
way this centenary is being recognized by a general 
renewal of acquaintance with the address itself and 
discussion of its significance. To begin with, the 
American Unitarian Association has reprinted for 
free distribution a centenary edition of the address 
with a frontispiece portrait of Emerson as a young 
man. (The Divinity School Address Delivered at 
Cambridge, July 15, 1838, by Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Centenary Edition with notes by Earl Morse Wilbur. 
Boston: American Unitarian Association.) Then, at 
the Harvard Divinity School Alumni Visitation Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot, president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, read a paper on ‘“The Fame and 
Influence of Emerson’s Divinity School Address.’’ 
Another appraisal of the address will be given during 
anniversary week. It is Dr. John Haynes Holmes’s 
lecture on the Ware Foundation, “The Enduring 
Significance of Emerson’s Divinity School Address 
(1838-1938),”’ to be delivered in the First Church in 
Boston on the evening of Wednesday, May 25. 

Readers not acquainted with the Divinity Address 


and those who know it and regard it as ‘‘the bible of 
transcendental religion’ may wonder why we twen- 
tieth century people are pictured here as catching up 
with the exponent of any issue so apparently dead 
as New England transcendentalism—quarrying down 
to it, might be their emendation of our figure. 

The point of Dr. Eliot’s address to the Harvard 
alumni was that Emerson’s address was not, as Pro- 
fessor Parrington and others have supposed, a “bible 
of transcendental religion,’’ but a sermon, itself an 
ideal example of the art, on the essence of sermon 
making, and addressed to men who Emerson hoped 
might resurrect a calling and a function which seemed 
to him to be falling into decay. 

However—and how usual this is—certain inci- 
dental remarks thrown out by the speaker on his way 
were taken by his critics as the expression of his main 
intent, and the usual theological storm, with its thun- 
der and clouds, followed. 

What, asked Dr. Eliot, was on Emerson’s mind at 
that period? Reference to his journal leaves no doubt. 
Emerson was thinking about preaching—thinking 
about it critically, sampling it, criticizing it, not in its 
own essence but in its contemporary exemplifications, 
wondering if he had better not break off the habit of 
listening to sermons, and on one occasion recording 
gratitude to the tailor who had made a large enough 
collar to his ‘‘wrapper’’ so that he could protect his 
outraged ears against the prayers that accompanied 
the preaching. The preachers Emerson heard were 
bad when they were incompetent and worse when they 
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were not: for in proportion as they were competent 
they were ‘cunning, so that the whole institution 
sounds hollow.” They were the essence of prose, 
“warming-pans” for ‘rheumatic souls,” treating their 
congregations as children, and by the law of “stern 
Compensations” being treated as children in return. 
By their weekly ministrations they were robbing the 
layman of the only hours of the week in which he was 
free to think. The journals of the years immediately 
preceding the address yield a rich anthology of de- 
nunciation. 

Then came the invitation of the Harvard grad- 
uates-to-be, and Emerson turned from the exasperat- 
ing here and now to the glorious possibility. To quote 
Dr. Eliot: 

“There is, in the Address, no depreciation of the 
office of the preacher. On the contrary, it is exalted 
as being ‘the first in the world,’ a ‘holy office,’ one of 
the ‘two inestimable advantages Christianity has 
given us,’ an office ‘coeval with the world.’ He was 
convinced that the preaching of his day was largely 
false and bad, but it was a ‘sad conviction.’ He felt 
compelled to record his belief in ‘the universal decay 
and now almost death of faith in society,’ but he gave 
as the reason for this condition the low estate of 
preaching. To men whose hope and commission were 
to preach the faith of Christ, he felt compelled to say 
that it was not in fact being preached by the members 
of the profession they were about to join; but that 
judgment was upon individual preachers and not the 
institution. The ‘great and perpetual office of the 
preacher is not discharged’ when the pulpit is usurped 
by formalists and the worshipers left defrauded and 
disconsolate. 

‘Necessary in every age, the office of the preacher 
was never more needed than at that very time. The 
Church had failed, the institution of preaching had 
failed, but ‘the need was never greater of the new 
revelation.’ ... .” 

How, then, to fill that need (which is our need to- 
day)? Emerson’s method was the simple but immensely 
difficult one of preaching from the material given by 
one’s own life. The preacher’s experience—not only 
his high moments of transcendental vision but his 
doubts, his worries, his pains, his daily goings and 
comings—must be translated into terms of thought. 
Take life and alchemize it into truth was, in a word, 
Emerson’s homiletic imperative. He did not under- 
take to say how this is done. He did not profess 
psychology on this occasion. But he knew that the 
transformation could be made because the humblest 
artist—in painting, in music, in naive folk-verse— 
was doing it all the time. Preaching was an art— 
an art that did not exclude thought but did exclude 
abstract and appropriated thought. The ‘capital 
secret” of the preacher was take all that came to him, 
in life and in thought, live it himself, and, through 
translating it into general terms—which in this sense 
would not mean conceptual but simply more-than- 
personal terms—and “then yield to his people ‘its 
poetry from week to week.’ ” 

Such preaching raises the preaching office to iden- 
tity with that of the priest. Dr. Eliot feels, however, 
that Emerson never felt comfortable about the iden- 
tification: 


“Tt was always a problem that teased and troubled 
his mind. I am not sure that for him it was not al- 
ways ‘the’ problem: 


I like a church; I like a cowl, 

I love a prophet of the soul; 

And on my heart monastic aisles 

Fall like sweet strains, or pensive smiles; 
Yet not for all his faith can see 

Would I that cowléd churchman be. 


“And yet— 


Ever the fiery Pentecost 

Girds with one flame the countless host, 
Trances the heart through chanting hours, 
And through the priest the mind inspires. 


“Somehow, a man may sometimes serve as medi- 
ator between his fellowmen and truth, between his 
fellowmen and God. Then the priestly office becomes 
‘the most august station which men can fill.’ ”’ 

That, urges Dr. Eliot, is the central teaching of 
the Divinity School Address. To acquaint men at 
first hand with deity rather than to assure them that 
they may gain such acquaintance themselves if they 
will. 

Following Professor Firkins, Dr. Eliot distin- 
guishes between the fame of the Divinity School Ad- 
dress which was punctual and lasting, and its influence 
which was “curiously prorogued.” We are still wait- 
ing, he said, for the great revival of preaching which 
might have followed that address had it been properly 
understood. Nor has our twentieth-century sophis- 
tication made it any easier for such a revival to mani- 
fest itself. We have found no substitutes for the 
“oift’’ of preaching, and our most up-to-date books— 
even our Deweys and our Stracheys—are but up-to- 
date temptations to preach as second-hand sermons as 
those which caused Emerson to shudder with disgust. 
Turning to the positive implications of the address, 
Dr. Eliot said: 

“The root of the matter is sincerity, perhaps the 
most austere of the virtues in its demands; and it must 
be more than surface sincerity. . . . 

“The root of the matter is sincerity, but the 
temper of mind which today prevails in large sections 
of American society, especially among those who have 
been educated since the Great War, makes the preach- 
er’s task peculiarly difficult in this regard. For he 
must carry to his hearers the conviction that he is 
sincere, and the plain fact today is that great numbers 
of people are not prepared to accept that conviction 
without a struggle... .” 

Like Emerson, the preacher must go on, what- 
ever the opposition, “seeing whatever I can, and telling 
what I see.’’ 

Dr. Eliot’s comment, like the address itself, was 
made before preachers. But if any layman has fol- 
lowed this account of it thus far let him not suppose 
that the Divinity Address is not for him. To have 
great poets, said Whitman, we must have great au- 
diences, too. The same may not impossibly be true of 
preachers, and Emerson’s address might well help to 
create them. 

In publishing the address in this centenary edi- 
tion the American Unitarian Association has done a 
worth-while job in a most fitting manner. The fact 
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that the book is intended for free distribution may 
lead to its being classified as a “tract.” But any 
among us who associate that word with cheaply printed 
and elementary publications will be pleasantly sur- 
prised when they see this dignified piece of book mak- 
ing. And if they are poorly acquainted or not at all 
acquainted with Emerson they will also be surprised 
to read a discourse written in the vivid prose of a poet, 
its figures of speech those of an open-air man and its 
thrusts as keen as those of a tough old-time political 
editorial writer: “Those general views which, while 


they are general, none will contend, ” and ‘The 
idioms of his language and the figures of his rhetoric 
have usurped the place of his truth” (said of the misin- 
terpretations of Jesus), and “They cannot see in se- 
cret; they love to be blind in public.”” And where has 
the “power of Jesus’ name” been better expressed 
than here: ‘whose name is not so much written as 
ploughed into the history of this world’’? 

Before such writing as that the chasm of a hun- 
dred years is not. consciously bridged but instantane- 
ously leapt. 


A Laymen’s Ministry 


Arthur B. Green 


town. The town was the parish. The parish 

met all expenses and paid the minister out 
of taxes. Men and women might stay away from 
church on Sunday, but if they hitched their teams and 
drove the rocky roads for miles to get there, it was not 
without an element of New England thrift. They 
paid whether they went or not. And there was no 
choice of doctrine. 

Then the Colonial period ended, and a nation 
came forth, dedicated to freedom of worship and de- 
mocracy in government. Churches fell back upon the 
laity for voluntary support, in exchange for the state’s 
guarantee that they could have any doctrines they 
might choose, and the new nation was launched on a 
broad denominationalism. Churches of one doctrine 
were supposed to respect churches of every other 
doctrine. Church government took on attributes of 
state government and came under control of the con- 
gregation, at least for a good share of the Protestant 
sects. As contrasted with ecclesiastical or state con- 
trol, this change brought into church affairs the po- 
litical expedient of majority vote. 

But would majorities always be wise? That 
question had just been debated. When the federal 
constitution was written it was debated. So doubtful 
were the framers about the wisdom of majorities that 
they actually divided almost equally whether to 
recommend majority rule at all. Nevertheless, lay- 
men got the habit of taking their comfort in the shade 
of safe majorities, instead of thinking and feeling for 
themselves, forgetting the one most incisive lesson of 
their Christian faith. Jesus himself had been a lay- 
man. Possessed, as he felt sure,—and took pains to 
confirm—of new truth and bound to serve his fellows 
with it, he found them ungrateful, found himself not 
thanked but despised, died quite abandoned. By a 
very slender thread his truth held on, and came down 
as far as our time, but even yet, counting deeds and 
not intentions, we accord him no majority. 

Laymen may get what most of them want at 
any given moment by voting for it, but to see the 
right, to find the truth, they take counsel within, 
alone with their God, where there can be heard the 
still small voice, where there can be seen once or 
twice in a lifetime a great new light. Laymen in- 
tending to follow Jesus enter on no finer ministry than 


W “tor this church began, the church was the 


*4 Laymen’s Sunday Sermon delivered at Needham, Mass. 


that. For they, too, find their fellows unreceptive, 
ungrateful, shamelessly hostile. They, too, find 
themselves despised. And they find they must wage 
a thankless life-sapping campaign if the truth they 
have seen is to live. Therefore, when a brother 
struggles and sacrifices for the light which he has 
found, laymen as laymen enter no better ministry 
than to give him a lift, not as the universities do with 
honorary degrees after everyone else has already seen 
the honor due, but before the struggle has succeeded, 
when the brotherly lift counts. 

Over the territories and through the populations 
within reach of Christian laymen’s ministry, what 
could not the brotherly lift come to in the aggregate 
in new enlightenment? Or is that too wide a sweep? 
Within the United States, and narrowed to one prac- 
tical bit of enlightenment, can laymen draw from 
their Christianity a ray to light the path toward a 
sounder economics, toward an ampler, steadier pros- 
perity? Does it help to despise a government for 
having a plan? Or to despise business for not having 
one? Or to wait for someone to make the country 
safe for investment? Or merely to complain? Was 
there ever a country safe to invest in? If there were, 
could it go on? Drop out all risk from life and what 
becomes of character? ‘For whosoever will save his 
life shall lose it.”” And what the Master said echoed 
over the radio. “The business man ought not to look 
for security. There are times when the business man 
must forget his cost accountants. It is the business 
man’s business to take risks.’”’ Thus spoke Professor 
Oliver M. W. Sprague of Harvard, broadcasting his 
answer to a timid questioner at America’s Town Meet- 
ing of the Air. When, in fact, has enlightened Chris- 
tianity ever talked about safety? We for our part 
have put the proposition in just three words: “Salva- 
tion by character.”’ 

Along with the rise of laymen to functions of 
control in their churches, there was a rise in general 
education and a rise in the status of common labor. 
Laymen for eighteen centuries had been hearing: 
““Whatsoever ye would that others should do unto 
you, do ye even so to them.” But at least so far as 
the employment of labor went they rejected it. From 
a business standpoint, laymen assumed the Golden 
Rule to be quite impracticable, quite unprofitable. 
Does it not stand to reason that if you pay a laborer 
nothing, provided you use a harsh enough whip, his 
work is cheaper than if every hour entitles him to 
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some of your money? Laymen still, for the most part, 
even after outright slavery has passed, assume that 
low wages are cheaper than high. That is an oppor- 
tunity for the Christian laymen’s ministry, and the 
Golden Rule may be one of the implements. Laymen 
may plead the Golden Rule with those who give 
jobs to labor. But hasn’t more telling business been 
afoot? 

Once the United States was half slave and half 
free. What happened? The free half prospered so 
much more that it became an oppressive threat to the 
slave half. In the bloody war that thus was fired, 
the slave half declared its independence by way of 
escape from domination. In the settlement, slavery 
was outlawed. Lincoln we know had at heart the 
Golden Rule, abominated slavery as a crime. But 
behind the struggle was the prior fact that the free 
half prospered more. What occurred here occurred 
first and last all over the world. Slave labor defeats 
its own purpose. It is not cheap. Slave labor is the 
most expensive of all labor. Men violate the Golden 
Rule at their own cost. The Golden Rule turns out 
to be more than a verse for Sunday. It is sound 
economics, sound business. Self-interest may at first 
appear at odds with it, but enlightened self-interest in 
actual industrial experience confirms it. 

Today the debate runs between low wages and 
high,. not between low wages and none at all. In- 
dustries still cut wages to save money. But among 
the strongest of them now appear for the first time 
men who deliberately raise wages, men who confound 
their competitors by increasing the outgo to labor and 
by that very act enlarging their margin of profit. 
There is no paradox. They have a simple answer. 
The type of labor you get for low wages is uninter- 
ested, unthinking, wasteful. For intelligent labor you 
pay higher per hour, but you get lower cost per unit 
turned out, provided you yourself know the job well 
enough to select, train, guide, and inspire intelligent 
labor. Industry in our day is just discovering what 
high degrees of mind it takes to do the simplest of 
tasks best. Industry is beginning to provide study 
into the simplest things and guidance and tools to 
bring the highest economies, so that the day ap- 


Life Ends 


George F. 


HAVE a grave concern that should be of vital in- 
terest to all of the brethren and all of the parishes, 
yet it is doubtful if it can be brought into the 

light for our careful consideration without danger of 
misunderstanding. Nevertheless it is a matter that 
may not be withheld. It has to do with the plight of 
our ministers who have served faithfully for twenty, 
twenty-five, or thirty years and are now fifty to sixty 
years of age. A few, for various reasons, are without 
settlements. Others are settled but feel that they 
should change. They are sensitive to the need of 
change. They are not being forced out, but they are 
aware that all ends would be better served if another 
settlement could be arranged for them. Many of them 
have served well, some have rendered outstanding 
service, but a lag has come. They do not want to bea 


proaches when no factory can afford low-grade labor. 
That is a ministry of laymen. For industrial manage- 
ment undertakes this new labor relationship by as- 
suming a larger share of the final responsibility for 
results, by putting itself at labor’s service. ‘For 
whosoever will be great among you, let him be your 
minister.’’ All of which is proving out by yielding 
higher profit. Laymen who would follow Jesus do well 
if they see profit, intelligently sought, coming in great- 
est abundance where human motives are clean. 

Now, in our own community, we do not lack the 
ministry of laymen, but we can use a more conscious 
and more effective one. If there are struggling seeds 
of new truth pushing against discouragement, we 
have some of them here. If Christian laymen have it 
within their power to bring clarifying light from their 
church to dark national problems, to dark industrial 
shops, they have that power here. Therefore, in 
the hope of fulfilling more of the laymen’s possibilities, 
we have begun with a little group of men called the 
Laymen’s League (Chapter). In no sense is it a 
pressure group. It has been going just a year. It is 
not sure that it has found itself, but nevertheless it 
grows. Already with local talent we have weighed 
some heavy questions with spirit and zeal far into 
the night. When we do that we are completely in- 
formal. Everyone has his say. At other times, able 
speakers have brought us great stories of great mes- 
sages. Sometimes we play. Today, some of us are 
singing. Some of us run dances. We are searching, 
and we shall find the right thing to build on that 
no-man’s land between Sunday school and church. 
We are concerned about those men who do not find 
what they want in a church. We invite all men, 
members of this church, members of any other church, 
members of no church. For what is a church apart 
from its effect on the community? What is a Sunday 
without its effect on the other six days? What isa 
denomination without its aims in common with all 
denominations? We look to a busier church plant, 
something worth-while in it every day. We look toa 
church of larger service. It was no priest, but a lay- 
man, who said: “The son of man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister.”’ 


at Fifty? 
Patterson 


burden to any parish. They are human enough to want 
to be wanted. The generation that called them is 
passing. It would seem that not enough of their 
loyalty has carried over to insure the vitality that 
churches so need to convince them that their particular 
deity is not dead. For the most part these are men 
not only well trained academically, but likewise rich 
in the wisdom of experience. 

A lawyer, a physician, a surgeon, a statesman, a 
banker, a teacher, having subjected himself to a win- 
nowing service of apprenticeship in the lower brackets, 
after a period comparable to many of these men, is at 
the peak of his career. His experience and achieve- 
ment count far more than his academic training. His 
years are a certificate of efficiency. His position in his 
profession or business—other things being equal— 
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grows increasingly secure. If it is a business, his 
contribution to it represents an invested capital 
that is negotiable. If it is a_ profession, while 
this is perhaps less true, there are reasonably ade- 
quate recognitions of and compensations for value 
received. 

But how is it with the church? There are a few 
fortunate men and fortunate parishes where the carry- 
over of love and loyalty is greater than the burden of 
the changing years. But not all ability and conse- 
cration are thus rewarded. Some there are upon 
whom the curtain falls before the setting in of the 
early spiritual frosts. Happy are they! But there 
are many who are tenacious of life. “The knitted 
locks of the flesh’ will not let them go. Many have 
real achievement to their credit, with ripe wisdom, 
wide experience and tried consecration, are still young 
in spirit, active and able; but the parishes turn away 
from them because they are too old. They want 
young men, and, of course, the young men must have 
churches. They hesitate to invite responsibilities 
incident to advancing years! My plea is not to de- 
prive either one or the other, but to recognize the 
value of both and to use both. 

It should be borne in mind that the parishes too 
are facing problems. Competition is not confined to 
the world of business. The churches are afraid that 
the ministers will grow old on their hands and that 
their loyalty to them will lay an unbearable burden 
upon the institutions. It is not so much that the 
riper years are unwanted as it is that the later period 
of old age with possible invalidism is feared. There 
are two answers to this. The first is adequate pen- 
sion provision for our clergy when they reach the re- 
tirement age. The other is even more fundamental 
and essential to healthy, ordered progress—namely 
the recognition and use of values accruing from ex- 
perience. Those would remove real obstacles in the 
way of the continued usefulness of a vast store of 
energy, ability and experience, to say nothing of 
the courage and faith that it would bring to both min- 
isters and parishes. 

No blame can attach to any young man who 
takes any church that is offered him provided he feels 
reasonably sure that he is equal to the task. But if in 
his youth there is no place in the church for the men 
of mature years, he may have reason to wonder just 
what will happen to him when the hurtling years have 
swept over him also. Of course the institution must 
not be stepped down or slowed up or rendered other- 
wise incompetent by the expenditure of sympathy it 
can ill afford. The need of a settlement with a salary 
is not a sufficient reason for calling a man regardless 
of his youth or age. This should be done on his charac- 
ter, his record, his personality and his intellectual and 
physical fitness and ability. But I believe the tend- 
ency among the parishes which increasingly lays a 
hardship upon men with excellent records who are 
still able and competent cannot fail to eventuate dis- 
astrously. What really worth-while young man 
looking toward a life work will choose a profession 
whose deadline is fifty? 

I think our parishes would do well to realize that 
the balance of life is best maintained when both 
youth and age are served, when enthusiasm, knowl- 


edge, and the spirit of adventure are steadied by ex- 
perience, stability and wisdom. 

’ I do not know just how this is to be brought 
about. I suspect there is no magic method that may 
be invoked. Nor is there any short cut to a solution. 
Rather is it a matter of facing the problem with a 
long-range solution in mind with due regard for both 
institutional and individual success and happiness. 


* * * 


FIRST PERSON SINGULAR 


Mr. Llewellyn Jones, literary editor for Willett, 
Clark and Company, editorial writer on The Chicago 
Herald and former literary editor of The Chicago Post, 
became editor of The Christian Register May 1. We 
cannot introduce him to our readers better than by re- 
publishing his first editorial, entitled ‘First Person 
Singular,” an utterance free of all false front, and re- 
flecting confidence, modesty and charm. His references 
to the men who have edited the Register in the past 
reveal the caliber of the man. 

The editors of the church papers in Boston will give 
him a cordial welcome. 

The Editor. 


HE readers of The Christian Register, who were 
T robbed by death of a great editor, just over a 
year ago, may well, as they welcome any suc- 
cessor, do so with an undertone of questioning. To 
tell them, as the trustees of The Christian Register 
did, last week, that his previous experience is that of a 
newspaper man, a literary critic, and the editor of a 
publishing house, is perhaps to assure them that The 
Christian Register will get to press on time and that it 
will be readable—but so it has in the past. A few 
further words are therefore in order, defining the new 
editor’s policies and hinting at the more imponder- 
able aspects of his editorship. 

The “we” of the editorial writer may sound 
pontifical, but it is the expression of a sound conven- 
tion. A periodical has its news columns, its contrib- 
uted material, which often represents points of view 
differing from its own, and its editorial material, which 
represents the policy of the paper. 

Hence the ‘we’ in editorials, and I am just 
enough conditioned by my years in daily journalism 
to be bothered when I see editorials written in the 
first person singular or signed by an individual. 

But this, after all, is a personal confession, and 
though the use of “we” would not cramp my style it 
would sound too pretentious on an occasion like 
this. 

To begin with, then, I regard The Christian Regis- 
ter as primarily the newspaper of the denomination. 
I shall endeavor to publish as much news of our 
churches as I can, and I shall edit it in the same 
spirit as the city editor of a daily paper who is at 
times cruel to his reporters in order that he may be 
kind to his readers. Much of the news of Unitarianism 
originates at headquarters, and that I shall endeavor 
to report myself. In my days as a member of a mid- 
Western Unitarian church I had no idea of the many 
activities carried on at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, and 
I guess that thousands of other Unitarians living far 
from Boston—and perhaps some living near—are just 
as ignorant. Unitarians have never worshiped or- 
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ganization—indeed, many of them are centrifugal 
in their thought and policy. But the highest in- 
dividualism is not the atomic kind: organization is 
necessary for its full expression. 

But newspapers are more than collections of 
news. They do have editorial columns. The point of 
view of ours, naturally, is that of liberal religion, and, 
I think I may say, of liberal religion that aims to 
have positive content and social implementation. 
The first phrase does not mean a creed and the second 
phrase does not mean a political platform. As for 
creeds, every Unitarian has his own set of working 
beliefs or hypotheses, his own world-view or slant 
toward a world view. I do not carry mine to the 
editorial desk, or at least, I do not use it as a filter 
paper to separate the accepted from the rejected 
contributions. As an editor I shall enjoy being 
vigorously disagreed with. 

The second phrase does not mean that I shall 
urge my fellow Unitarians to adopt any one economic 
program. I respect socialists, especially if they have 
read all three volumes of Marx on Capital. Most of 
them have not. I have not even attempted to. I re- 
spect, also, Kropotkin, who was an anarchist. And I 
would like to print, if I could get it, a well-reasoned 
defense of capitalism. It ought, however, to begin 
by defining that term. The struggle to achieve 
economic democracy will be reflected and commented 
on in these pages, but, I hope, not dogmatically, and 
not by people whose thinking has been warped by 
wish-fulfillment fantasy. 

For the exchange of facts, feelings, first impres- 
sions, today the newspaper, the radio, the moving 
picture, and the open forum are the instruments. 
For the exchange of sober second thoughts the book 
is still supreme—even though nine-tenths of our non- 
fictional books today are really larger pamphlets, 
economic, scientific or political. And yet we are 
twelfth among the nations of the world in the amount 
of money per annum and per capita that we pay out 
for books. That lowly position, however, is not the 
fault of the Unitarians among us. 

Adequately to deal with the current output of 
significant books is something that I must leave to 
the journals which try to do nothing else. But I 
shall pay more attention to books than “religious” 
papers usually do. Publishers have a habit, con- 
venient when compiling catalogues, but quaint when 
you think about it, of dividing their output into 
“religious” and ‘non-religious’ books, and sometimes 
their religious books into “devotional’’ and other 
types. Though it be counted for blasphemy against 
me, I do not think that, essentially, such divisions 
mean anything at all. The English poet, Walter de 
la Mare, is a novelist and a short story writer as well 
as a lyrical poet. The publisher would classify him, 
I suppose, as non-religious. I find him, in much of his 
prose as well as in his poetry, devotional. I have seen 
a critic, and of no mean competence, write down the 
poetry of Alice Meynell as mere verse and Roman 
Catholic at that. She is really a great poet whose 
spiritual insights are valid even for the reader who 
has not even a belief in theism with which to meet 
her half way. 

But the publishers, after classifying some books 


as religious, have formed the habit of sending only 
those books to be reviewed in religious papers. And 
the religious papers have apparently taken the hint 
and reviewed for the most part only those books 
which were labeled religious. I do not mean that I 
shall ignore those books—but obviously a short and 
popular book on some such subject as ‘Religion for 
the Plain Man’’—in the last year or so there must 
have been fifty variations on that title alone—is not 
so important as a book by Thomas Mann, Aldous 
Huxley, Virginia Woolf, Willa Cather, or even Sher- 
wood Anderson or Theodore Dreiser. In fact a dose 
of Theodore Dreiser—and from the point of view of 
the English alone it is often a bitter dose—may be of 
great benefit occasionally to people whose liberal re- 
ligion may be imperceptibly hardening into the mold 
of the genteel tradition. 

Well, that is how it looks in advance, but my 
readers must not take all I have said at face value. 
I cannot tell them how much to discount what I have 
said because I cannot estimate properly my own 
weaknesses, prejudices and blind spots. Already be- 
tween the time of thinking what I should say here and 
actually writing it I have had occasion to read some 
of the letters addressed to our Forum. In the light 
of those letters my remarks about The Christian 
Register being the newspaper of the denomination, 
and so forth, seem a little cold and pretentious. Those 
letters are so direct and friendly, so familiar, that 
what I have written, and the word “forum” under 
which they will appear, sound stilted and misrepre- 
sentative. Possibly I should simply have said that I 
shall try to keep The Christian Register—while, of 
course, rearranging and adding to the furniture— 
what it has always been: the common living room of 
the Unitarians where we can always gather around an 
open fire and talk one with another. And, it sud- 
denly occurs to me, a forum is not the ideal spot for 
humane conversation. If the word does not conjure 
up visions of hard-boiled Romans in togas, it cer- 
tainly does remind us of those contentious gatherings 
in which lunatic-fringes violently assert their panaceas 
and defy the chairman’s gavel. Why not call our 
correspondence column “The Family Circle’? At 
least that may carry the suggestion that its purpose is 
fraternal discussion and not aggressive theological 
controversy. 

When I was literary editor of The Chicago Eve- 
ning Post one of my contributors ran a “column.” 
One day I received a complaint from the composing 
room that he had used more “I’s’” to the line than 
the linotype could deliver without interrupting the 
composition. The Christian Register is set on the mono- 
type, which may save me from beginning my tenure 
by having trouble with the composing room. And in 
future I shall adhere to at least a linotype standard 


of personal modesty. 


Pat turned up in the office one morning with a large tear in 
the sleeve of his coat. 

“Look here, Pat,’’ said his boss, ‘‘why don’t you get that 
hole mended?” 

“Begorrah!” replied Pat. ‘‘Not Oi. A hole may be the re- 
sult iv an accident, but sure a patch is a sartin sign of poverty.” 
—Montreal Star. 
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The Commission on International Relations 
Stanley Manning 


HE mapping out of a general policy to 
be followed by the commission was 
the chief item of discussion at the meeting 
held in the trustees’ room of the Church 
of the Divine Paternity in New York on 
Monday afternoon, May 2. Various sug- 
gestions were made by the members 
present, Rev. Stanley Manning, the chair- 
man, Dr. Roger F. Etz, Rev. 8S. E. Gerard 
Priestley, and Mr. William E. Gardner, 
who served as secretary of the meeting. 
Letters were also read from the absent 
members, Dr. Herbert E. Benton and 
Prof. Arthur I. Andrews, carrying further 
suggestions. 

There was unanimous agreement that 
the commission should serve, first, as an 
educational agency, to provide informa- 
tion and to stimulate discussion on inter- 
national affairs, and, second, as a con- 
necting link with those of similar mind and 
purpose in other countries, rather than as a 
pressure group to influence legislation. 
However, the feeling was equally unani- 
mous that the educational work done 
should lead to expressions of opinion by 
individuals and local groups which would 
have an effect upon legislative and execu- 
tive agencies. 

The commission will represent the 
Universalist Church, as it has heretofore, 
in various organizations for promoting 
world peace and friendship. It will also 
serve as a connecting link with the Inter- 
national Association for Liberal Chris- 
tianity and Religious Freedom. 

In furthering its educational work, it 
was suggested to the Trustees of the Gen- 
eral Convention that the chairman of the 
Sunday School Association’s Committee 
on International Relations be made a 
member of this commission, that there 
might be full co-operation between the two. 
Other suggestions were made for the en- 
largement of the commission to provide 
additional points of view. 

Possible ways of co-operation with the 
Institute of World Affairs at Ferry Beach 
were discussed, and it was decided to hold 
another meeting of the commission there 
on Sunday and Monday, Aug. 14-15. 
Members of the commission will share in 
the open forum on practical methods of 
peace on Sunday evening and at the 
luncheon conference on Monday, when 
possible contacts with people in other 
lands will be discussed. 

Other educational activities planned 
were discussion groups in local churches 
during the coming winter season; providing 
speakers for various gatherings, particu- 
larly of young people; and helps for the 
observance of such days as have an inter- 
national significance, particularly Inter- 
national Good Will Sunday, and Armistice 
Sunday, which this year coincides with 
All Souls’ Sunday. The collecting of 
pamphlet material which will be available 


at the General Convention office, and the 
publication of occasional bibliographies, 
will also be begun. Action was taken 
urging attendance upon the Congress of 
the International Association at Bentveld, 
Holland, July 18-23, and the Conference 
of the Leyden International Bureau at 
Leersum, Holland, July 27-Aug. 1. 

The following memorial was adopted 
by the commission: 

“The Commission on International Re- 
lations has suffered a severe loss in the 
death of Stella Marek Cushing. Her 


quick understanding of the spirit of the 
people of many lands, not alone those of 
her birth and ancestry, her ready sym- 
pathy and her deep insight, made possible 
a rich contribution to the work of this 
commission, and to the furtherance of 
peace and international good will. Gifted 
as she was, her public appearances brought 
home to thousands the fact of human kin- 
ship beneath superficial differences. We 
who served with her on the commission 
record our sense of loss because she has 
gone on another and a longer journey to 
an unknown country, and our joy in hav- 
ing known and worked with her. The 
world is a kindlier and a friendlier place 
because she lived.” 


Alumni Association of Tufts School of Religion 


Charles H. Emmons 


HE regular spring meeting of the 

Alumni of Tufts College School of 

Religion was held in Crane Chapel, Tufts 
College, Monday, May 2. 

Prior to the meeting, members of the 
Association attended the midday session 
of the student body of Tufts College, in 
Goddard Chapel, and heard Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes of New York deliver a 
stirring address on current social condi- 
tions. 

Dr. Holmes reviewed the rapidly chang- 
ing set-up of the world situation, and men- 
tioned the seeming probability of a world 
war, made more certain, he stated, “by 
the recently concluded agreements of 
France and Great Britain.” He pointed 
to the apparently unavoidable break-up 
of civilization just ahead, as something 
that had happened many times before, 
sometimes for the better and sometimes 
for the worse, and stated that it would 
come “either through a world war, or by 
slow deterioration and decay.” 

Dr. Holmes stressed particularly the 
tragedy and disappointment of his gener- 
ation in seeing the things—institutions, 
customs and relationships—it had built 
up being swept away into the abyss of 
futility; but he indicated that, for the 
students before him, the period of distress 
and strain would be relatively brief, 
though greatly challenging. And he added 
that to them was given the opportunity 
and privilege of building a new civilization, 
and of entering into the partial enjoyment 
of the new unfolding pattern of the greater 
era that would probably issue within the 
next half-century. From the perspective 
of his own generation he faced the student 
body and said with great emphasis, ‘““My 
God! HowIenvy you!” 

Dr. Holmes joined the theological 
alumni at a luncheon in Crane Chapel 
Library, where Dean Clarence R. Skinner 
was host to the ministers and faculty of 
the school. 

At the close of the luncheon the group 
gathered in Crane Chapel and listened to 


a symposium conducted by Dean Skinner, 


and participated in by Dr. Edgar S. 


Brightman of Boston University and Dr. 
J. A. F. C. Auer of Tufts College and 
Harvard. The subject was ‘The Spiritual 
Values of Theism and Humanism.” 

Probably such discussions have specific 
value for the purely academic mind, but 
to the person in close touch with the 
practical every-day life of man they seem 
far removed from reality, and there 
seemed little of current value in the dis- 
cussion beyond the infinitely valuable 
“spirit of friendliness’ in which it was 
carried out. As Professor Auer stated, 
“that has value.” 

The most important (in terms of ac- 
tion) business meeting of the Alumni As- 
sociation in years followed. Dean Skinner 
laid two matters before the members for 
consideration, and the association voted to 
set up two committees to carry out the will 
of the alumni with reference to them. 
One committee will organize a campaign 
to raise funds for the establishment of a 
communal dining-room in Paige Hall, 
hoping for the effective financial co-opera- 
tion of the board of trustees of Tufts 
College in this project. This committee 
plans to raise a minimum of $1,000 among 
the alumni. The second committee will 
look into the possibility of arranging for a 
practical interneship of theological stu- 
dents in the Unitarian and Universalist 
churches of Greater Boston, that they may 
gain practical experience in churchmanship 
and clerical procedure and service, while 
carrying on their studies. This action by 
the Alumni Association crystallized a feel- 
ing and purpose which has been reaching 
toward expression and realization for a 
number of years. Its effective application 
will, it is believed, tend to equip theo- 
logues with experience and attitudes of 
mind and interest that will greatly advance 
their prospects of a more intelliegnt and 
enjoyable entrance upon lives of construc- 
tive Christian service at graduation. 

The annual election of officers of the 
association resulted as follows: Rev. Tracy 
M. Pullman, president; Rev. Wilburn B. 
Miller, vice-president; Rev. Lawrence W. 
Abbott, secretary-treasurer. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


TWO IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 

Opening the 
Old Testament. 
By Margaret 
R Dulles Edwards. 
Wf (CharlesScribner’s 
Sons, $1.00.) 

The Opening of 
the Old  Testa- 
2 ment, for pupils of 
Junior high age, is a workbook of Old 
Testament history from its early hero 
Abraham, to the close of the Greek and 
Roman period. It is unique in its variation 
of types of creative work; charts, maps, 
true and false tests, story writing and 
drawing being a few of the lines of ap- 
proach to the subject. The child’s imagi- 
nation is stirred from the first page, when 
he is initiated into the Old Testament 
world by filling in a map and then taken 
inland for a caravan journey, to the last 
page where he is left at the ‘“Dawn of a 
New Day” in the Christian Era, by an 
ingeniously varied but well developed series 
of handwork activities. 

The history of the Hebrew people is 
very simply given, but very concisely de- 
picted. The pupil cannot fail to receive a 
lasting impression of Hebrew life and a 
vivid description of some of the vital 
contributions of the Hebrews to world 
civilization from this interesting book. 
It gives a view of Hebrew history as a 
whole, rather than a slanting view of one 
period of Israel’s life. 

It should be instructive, entertaining 
and interesting to both boys and girls, 
and is in a form that renders it easily 
teachable by a teacher who has few refer- 
ence books at her command. The material 
can be found from a careful study of the 
Bible itself, but the emphasis on the lessons 
is one of developing the child’s interests 
in everyday experiences. 

Teachers who have many reference 
books at hand will enjoy developing some 
of the side lines which are suggested by 
the questions and handwork. 

Josephine B. Folsom. 


Your World and How to Live in It. 
By Harold B. Hunting. (Abingdon Press. 
Pupil’s Workbooks 35 cents. Teacher’s 
Guide $1.25.) 


For grades 9-10 or ages 14-15. 

It is no news when another textbook for 
church schools comes on the market, but 
it is news when one as good as ‘‘Your World 
and How to Live in It” is published. The 
course consists of a pupil’s workbook and 
a teachers’ guide and general research 
book: containing additional information 
and reading suggestions. The subject 
matter is arranged in six units whose titles 
alone are challenging: The Rise of Modern 
Science, The Struggle for Social Justice, 


A World at Play, Education, Health and 
Beauty, Men and Women in Their Rela- 
tions to Each Other, and This Believing 
World. The ethics of every aspect of 
modern life are considered, and concrete 
suggestions for the pupil to put into ef- 
fect in his own life and community are 
given. 

The Pupil’s Workbook is most valuable. 
Diagrams, arresting presentations of the 
choices which confront the world at the 
present time, opportunities for research, 
and then the synthesis of the whole to the 
pupil’s life, make this workbook excep- 
tionally fine. 

To be sure the teacher of this course 
must be keenly interested and willing to 
direct exploration and activity. He or she 
must know how to use and find source 
material. He must read, study, and ex- 
plore along with the pupils. But for a 
vigorous teacher, willing to expend effort 
in training fourteen or fifteen year old 
pupils to live a Christian life of good will 
in the present day civilization, ‘‘Your 
World and How to Live in It”’ offers im- 
measurable opportunity. It will hold 
boys and girls who are in the crucial ado- 
lescent period. 

The Teacher’s Guide is well bound in an 
attractive, stiff cover and could be used for 
two or three years, and the price of the 
Pupil’s Workbook is so small that this 
course would be a good investment for 
any school with a sufficiently energetic 
teacher. 

Betty Holden Baker. 


* * 


JUNIOR CHOIR MUSIC 


A List of Anthems for Junior Choirs, 
recommended by the Department of Re- 
ligious Education and the Religious Arts 
Guild. Compiled by Rev. Frank O. 
Holmes. Department of Religious Edu- 
cation, American Unitarian Association, 
1937. 30 pp. 25 cents. 


This list, as the foreword states, brings 
together the recommendations of several 
of the choir directors and ministers who 
were most active in inaugurating the Junior 
Choir movement in Unitarian churches. 
It includes the titles of one hundred and 
five compositions suitable for unison and 
part singing by boy and girl groups with 
unchanged voices. Chorale melodies (ex- 
cellent because of their easy range, simple 
intervals, and the absence of exaggerated 
rhythm), folk and carol tunes, and simpler 
anthems by composers of recognized merit 
(such as Cesar Franck, Beobide, Handel 
and Mendelssohn) are included in approxi- 
mately equal proportions. Each composi- 
tion is described briefly, and detailed infor- 
mation is given as to availability and 
price. A list of composers, a topical index 
and descriptions of a few of the best col- 


lections, add to the usefulness of the 
pamphlet. 

As a matter of fact, this collection is a 
very definite reflection of the growing 
conviction among religious educators that 
the intelligence, imagination and spiritual 
receptivity of youngers ought not any 
longer to be insulted by musical inanities 
of the type generally found in Sunday 
school hymnals and pamphlets. There 
is not a piece here included that, either 
because of difficulty or musical quality, 
will fail of acceptance by the average child. 
If an adult parish choir would perform 
these very anthems it would, in more 
cases than one likes to think possible, raise 
the existing standard of church music. 

Archibald T. Davison. 
* * 
INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP 
LEAGUE 


Working quietly but effectively in the 
interest of world understanding and peace 
is the International Friendship League, 
whose headquarters in this country is in 
Boston. The chief business of this or- 
ganization is to list the names of boys 
and girls and young people in some eighty- 
two countries and territories together 
with their special interests and skills, and 
to find in America young people of the 
same age and similar interests who will 
write to them. 

Two hundred boy and girl members of 
the League in the Boston area lunched to- 
gether at a Bavarian restaurant one Sat- 
urday recently, and had a great time 
telling about the friendships they had 
formed as a result of their correspondence. 

Joining the League, which costs only 
50 cents (life membership), means that 
six names and addresses will be sent to an 
individual, and correspondence may begin 
at once. (When groups join each member 
pays only 10 cents.) In many day schools, 
both public and private, large classes are 
in the League, writing to and receiving 
letters from many different countries. 
Pupils in a number of church schools are 
carrying out the same plan with interest 
and profit. 

Since it is during junior high school age 
that boys and girls are particularly in- 
terested in making these contacts, we 
heartily recommend to teachers of church 
school classes of this age better acquaint- 
ance with the League and its services. 
The address is 41 Mount Vernon Street, 


Boston. 
* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 
Mrs. Emerson H. Lalone has agreed to 
prepare two sets of slides on the subject 
of war and peace for the G.S.S. A., which 
will be available, with story talk to ac- 
company them, for use in our schools next 
year. 
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Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ATTENTION — Y. P. C. U. ALUMNI 


In preparation for the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary Convention of the Y. P. C. U., 
which will be held early in the summer of 
1939, we are very anxious to secure as 
complete a list as possible of former mem- 
bers of the Y. P. C. U. By this we do not 
mean simply those who have only recently 
graduated from its ranks, but we particu- 
larly want names and addresses of those 
who were members in the early years of the 
organization. If you were ever a member 
of a Y. P. C. U. please send your name 
and address to the Y. P. C. U. national 
office, tell of the offices you held if any, 
remark otherwise concerning your former 
connection with the Y. P. C. U., and tell 
of your present activity in the church. 

We would also appreciate your including 
names and addresses of any persons who 
worked with you, so that our lists may be 
as large as possible. 

We are looking to the Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary as the greatest Convention in the 
history of the Y. P. C. U. In order to 
make it that we shall need the support of 
every active and former member. Per- 
haps you can help in some particular way; 
you may have in your possession photo- 
graphs taken at past Conventions or pro- 
grams that have been used. This will be 
helpful for our exhibits. Possibly you 
recall interesting happenings that will 
help the committee which is to publish a 
booklet on the history of the Y. P. C. U. 
Perhaps you have suggestions for events 
that may be included on our program. 
Any suggestions along these lines will be 
very helpful to us. Please send them as 
soon as possible to the Alumni Committee, 
National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, 


Boston. 
* * 


LEE E. JOSLYN 


From Mr. Walter S. Kelley of Brookline, 
Mass., one of the charter members of the 
National Union and one who had much to 
do with the writing of the original con- 
stitution and by-laws, we learn that Lee E. 
Joslyn, the first president of the National 
Y. P. C. U., died on December 16, 1936. 
This information came to Mr. Kelley re- 
cently as a result of correspondence with 
Mr. Joslyn’s son. Mr. Joslyn was a lawyer 
in Detroit at the time of his death. 


* * 


WAKEFIELD CELEBRATION 


In connection with the centennial cele- 
bration of the Universalist church in Wake- 
field, Mass., the Y. P. C. U. is planning a 
special service on Sunday, May 22, at 
five o’clock, which will be of interest to 
those who recall the first days of the 
Young People’s Christian Union. At the 
time of the founding of the Y. P. C. U. at 
Lynn, Mass., on October 22, 1889, the 


young people’s society at the Wakefield 
church was one of the sixty-two groups 
which was represented and had a part in 
the first convention. This means that the 
society at Wakefield was organized and 
functioning before the National Union. 


All Y. P. C. U. members, and particu- 
larly the alumni, are invited to attend 
the service and join with the Wakefield 
young people and “older’’ young people 
in celebrating this event. We congratu- 
late the church and the young people’s 
group, and we are especially pleased to 
know that the former members of the 
Y. P. C. U. in Wakefield are still actively 
interested in the organization. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEWS FROM 
Japan 

Our president has received her first letter 
from Miss Martha Stacy since her arrival 
in Japan and she wishes to share some of 
it with you. It is dated March 17, 1938. 

Miss Stacy begins her letter about 
“people.”” She tells of her happy meeting 
with Miss Hathaway and Miss Downing; 
of the love and respect of all of the girls 
for Miss Hathaway, and of a touching little 
incident in connection with her departure 
for Zushi. After Miss Hathaway had 
left, Miss Stacy says: ‘Just now, as two of 
the girls went out, after their farewell 
greeting to me, they tapped on the door of 
the room she (Miss Hathaway) had been 
occupying and called a farewell greeting 
to her, with a tender little laugh at their 
own absurdity that was to me revealing of 
their esteem for her.’”’ Of Miss Downing 
she repeats what we know to be so true of 
our ‘Ruth,’ as she writes: ‘‘She seems a 
very much loved lady in all this vicinity. 
.. .. She is an extremely valuable worker 
and co-worker, and we are congratulating 
ourselves and each other on the joy it will 
be to work together.” 

And then Miss Stacy speaks of Black- 
mer Home. She says: “The Blackmer 
Home seems to be doing on a larger scale 
just the very thing I have always tried to 
do in my own little home in Japan—train 
girls in living in a Christian home with all 
its influences and opportunities for ser- 
vice. Miss Downing had led the girls to 
welcome me in a very lovely spirit, and the 
better acquainted we become the better 
we seem to like each other. 

“There are twelve girls now, four of 
them graduating and two of the four leav- 
ing the Home—one of them a doctor who 
will repay her duty in money, and the 
other a girl whose board has been paid by 
Lutheran missionaries.” 


North Carolina 


We know that the loom, which has been 
sent to Mr. Ulrich for the use of his people, 
has reached Goldsboro and we hope by 
this time it has arrived in Outlaw’s Bridge. 
It is a very large loom on which almost 
anything can be woven. Mr. Ulrich hopes 
to give an opportunity to many of his 
women to increase their income through 
sale of woven products. 

We find a card from Mrs. Boorn on our 


desk which reads: “If any of our Northern 
people have discarded boys’ and girls’ 
shoes as well as ladies’, I would like a few 
pair. Boys’ size 4 1-2—could use two pairs 
now. Sneakers would serve. All the 
children are going barefoot, but we do 
have some cold, rainy days, too, when I 
do not like to see some of the weaker chil- 
dren barefoot.” 


The Clara Barton Birthplace and Camp 


We have received $1.00 toward the 
Building Project for the Clara Barton 
Camp, from a church school class of boys 
between the ages of twelve and thirteen. 
The boys are from Fitchburg, Mass., and 
the story of the dollar is this. For some 
little time this group of boys has been 
earning a little money by selling extra 
copies of the Christian Leader. They had 
accumulated $3.00 and were planning to 
spend it for one good time, but upon hear- 
ing that a class of girls had made a gift for 
the work of the children in Suffolk, Va., and 
having had presented to them the effort 
being made to secure a new building for the 
use of diabetic girls at North Oxford, they 
sacrificed at least some of their good time 
and voted to send $1.00 of their earnings for 
the new Administration Building. This 
dollar gives a three-fold blessing—first, it 
helps the sale of Christian Leaders, next, it 
puts a shingle or two on the new building 
in North Oxford, and, last but not least, 
it gives the boys the valuable experience of 
sharing. 

Miss Whipple and Miss Adams, of the 
Clara Barton Birthplace Committee, vis- 
ited North Oxford Wednesday. Several 
of the cabins had been moved to their new 
and permanent location; stone posts, on 
which the new building will stand, were 
ready to be put in place, and there was an 
air of hustle and bustle all about the place. 
The kitchen cabin has taken its rightful 
place with the others, to be used this 
year and forevermore as a dormitory. 
This means it must be furnished with nine 
iron beds and mattresses, and for these 
we must have bedding. We could use 
three dozen sheets, size 63 x 108, and if 
you have one, or would like to purchase 
one or more and send to the camp, address 
your package to the Clara Barton Birth- 
place, North Oxford, Mass., and mark it 
“for camp.” 

(Continued on page 637) 
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Among Our Churches 


National Memorial Church 


Dr. Perkins’s Resignation 


LTHOUGH The Christian Leader pub- 
lished Jast week the text of Dr. 
Perkins’s letter announcing his intention 
to resign, it was not able to publish an ac- 
count of the reaction in the Washington 
church. 

The first explosion came in the meeting 
of the Board of Mangement a few days 
before the Sunday service. At the board 
meeting when Dr. Perkins took them into 
his confidence and read them the statement, 
the members of the board unanimously 
protested, begged Dr. Perkins not to re- 
sign and endeavored to have him hold the 
matter up until a conference could be ar- 
ranged with the Board of Trustees of the 
General Convention. This he told them 
he could not do honorably. 

_ On Sunday, May 1, Dr. Perkins preached 

an uplifting and inspiring sermon on the 
text: “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the love of God, and the fellowship of the 
Holy Ghost be with you all.” 

At the close of the sermon, he drew from 


his pocket the statement published last 


week in, the Leader and read it to the con- 
gregation. The members of the Board of 
Management had kept the secret and the 
action was a surprise to the great majority 
of the people present. 

At the close of the service Dr. Perkins 
received a touching manifestation of the 
loyalty and affection of his people. A great 
many in the congregation went to him, 
urging him not to resign. 

The writer, who was present assisting in 


the service, took his station at the main 
door of the church after service and met 
most of the people. He can not be mis- 
taken about the feeling. Two courses of 
action were urged: Immediate telegrams 
to the Board of Trustees of the General 
Convention and resolutions at the annual 
meeting calling for a conference with the 
Board to secure a continuance of Dr. 
Perkins’s services as pastor of the Univer- 
salist National Memorial Church. 

All that the writer was able to say was 
that if the local parish wanted Dr. Perkins, 
the Board of Trustees would gladly co- 
operate to induce him if possible to re- 
main, that there was no disposition on the 
part of the Board of Trustees to control 
the Washington church in the calling of 
ministers, but simply to co-operate to the 
best of their ability. He also added that 
it seemed to him a matter for Dr. Perkins 
to decide and not for any other group or 
power. A public resignation and announce- 
ment in the papers creates a situation hard 
for Dr. Perkins to deal with. It is hard to 
reconsider. 

It can be said authoritatively that Dr. 
Perkins is not tired of the church or of 
Washington, that he loves the work in 
Washington and loves the beautiful church 
that he helped secure as a National Me- 
morial, and that the action taken by him 
was taken because of his belief that he 
could serve best in that way. 

He has however, made it clear that his 
action is final and will not be reconsidered. 


Des Vs PS 


Impressions of Our Southern Work 


I HAVE just returned from an eight-day 

preaching mission in North Carolina 
and I hasten to jot down some of my im- 
pressions. 

To begin with, as I looked forward to 
going to North Carolina for a week after a 
strenuous Lenten period it seemed like a 
large order, but how richly was I repaid! 

Rocky Mount, N. C., was our head- 
quarters and the Skeels home was our 
home. During the week I preached 
every night but Saturday, and also on 
Sunday morning. I traveled 549 miles in 
Mr. Skeels’s car and saw practically all 
our work except the mountain work, and 
saw all our ministers and their wives ex- 
cept Mr. and Mrs. Boorn. 

First, the Rocky Mount church and 
parsonage are lovely indeed, and Mr. 
Skeels and his talented wife are doing a 
real work and are loved beyond words by 
their people. Mr. Skeels broadcasts five 
mornings a week at 7.15. I listened to 
every one of his broadcasts and I wish to 
testify to their very high caliber and their 
very strong spiritual appeal. Through 


this medium Mr. Skeels is doing a great 
work in reaching a large area of people. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lapoint are carrying on 
courageously in the Kinston Circuit and 
have the powers of vision, leadership, and 
consecration. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bryant are completing 
ten years in Clinton. Both are greatly 
admired by their people. Mr. Bryant 
conducts a library and clothing store in 
connection with his church. He is a 
printer and does most of the printing for 
the North Carolina State Convention. 
Beyond this he is a carpenter and painter 
of great skill, and at present is engaged with 
a man of his church in repairing and re- 
painting the church and parsonage. He is 
also the general guardian of Shelter Neck, 
where our summer institutes are held. 

Mr. Ulrich’s work at Outlaw’s Bridge is 
dramatic. Next to the church stands the 
beautiful new parsonage with its com- 
munity library. Mrs. Ulrich, her mother, 
and the four boys make up a happy and 
busy household. Mr. Ulrich has a big hold 
in this section and is a leading figure. 


Our services were well attended. One 
night one man came from Florence, S. C., 
344 miles round trip. Many of our con- 
gregations journeyed a round trip of 200, 
170, 120, fifty, forty, thirty miles. 

Beyond all I was impressed with the 
kindly, loyal, devoted people who are our 
North Carolina Universalists. Could 
everyone go, as did I from April 17 to 
April 25, there would be no lagging in sup- 
porting our North Carolina program. 

Seth Rogers Brooks. 


* * 


PERSONALS 


Rey. and Mrs. S. E. Gerard Priestley of 
New York City will sail for England on 
June 4. Mr. and Mrs. Priestley also plan 
to visit friends in Poland, Austria, the 
Balkans, Turkey and Italy. Mr. Priestley 
has accepted preaching engagements in 
London, Paris and Budapest. 


Rev. Gustav -H. Ulrich of Outlaw’s 
Bridge, N. C., was in Washington May 5-6 
to meet visitors and escort them to his 
interesting work in the South. Only 
290 miles separate Mr. Ulrich’s circuit 
from the National Church in Washington. 


Dr. and Mrs. Sheldon Shepard of Los 
Angeles, Calf., were at home May 11 in 
celebration of their twenty-fifth wedding 
anniversary. 


On May 15 all the Universalist minis- 
ters in Connecticut will exchange pulpits 
for the third consecutive year. It is 
planned to continue this annual exchange 
until each of the nine ministers has 
preached in each of the nine churches. 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., gave a lunch- 
eon at the Hotel Westminster, May 11, 
in honor of Llewellyn Jones, the new editor 
of The Christian Register. Editors and 
assistants on the Missionary Herald, 
Advance, Zions Herald, the Register, and 
the Leader were present, and Dr. Albert 
C. Dieffenbach, editor of religion for the 
Boston Evening Transcript. 


Connecticut 


Danbury.—Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, 
pastor. Despite the lowest point in the 
‘depression’? yet reached in this city, 
which was less affected by the long de- 
pression than most, the church has had a 
better year than usual. There has been a 
small but significant increase in attend- 
ance, largely due to the presence of church 
school pupils from eleven to sixteen years 
of age. Six of these, three sisters and a 
brother and two sisters, joined the church 
Easter Sunday. The Easter offering was 
the largest in several years. The state 
Y. P. C. U. Convention, which met in this 
church, was pronounced by experienced 
observers one of the best ever held, with 
an extraordinarily large number of really 
“voung”’ delegates, thirteen to sixteen 
years of age. The recorded attendance 
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was 103, including visitors from Indiana, 
Philadelphia, New York, New Jersey. At 
the banquet, served to 100, Rev. Harold 
H. Niles of Bridgeport, the state official 
‘Broadcaster,’ gave an address—a clear- 
cut statement that the major cause of the 
World War and its aftermath was the lack 
of those high human relationships for 
which our church stands. At the Sunday 
morning service four of the young people 
conducted the service. The minister 
preached the occasional sermon, ‘The 
Glory of Youth.’ (The glory of young 
men is their strength. Prov. 20:29.) 
A pleasant surprise was given the minister 
and his wife when the state president, who 
was “supposedly” to recite the ‘‘call to 
worship,” received a large basket of flowers 
from an usher and said: ““Mr. Hersey, we 
happen to know that today is your wed- 
ding anniversary. Please accept for 
yourself and Mrs. Hersey this basket of 
flowers in token of our appreciation and 
esteem.”’ At the noon luncheon, served to 
seventy-five, Mr. and Mrs. Hersey related 
how they first met en route to a national 
convention of our young people and how, 
through differing widely on the floor of 
convention, they became interested in 
each other. The same day (May 1) being 
the fortieth anniversary for Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin A. Stuckey, long identified with 
the Danbury church, and formerly with 
the union, flowers were sent to them. Al- 
though the Danbury union is now in its 
forty-seventh year of continuous existence 
one charter member was present, and 
another had been in the building shortly 
before service. Reviewing briefly this long 
history Mr. Hersey said: ‘“‘We have been a 
long time preparing to entertain this 
convention. To do so we have held 2,100 
devotional meetings, 560 business meetings 
and have raised $14,000. We have en- 
rolled 350 young people, forty percent of 
them young men and boys. Two of our 
ministers were formerly national secre- 
taries, one of our laymen has been recently 
national president and national treasurer, 
and many of our members have served in 
state offices.’ The Danbury union has 
elected as president and treasurer Ray- 
mond Hopkins and Bertha Clasendorf, 
both of whom were children when the 
present pastorate began, eight years ago. 
Mr. Hopkins is also state vice-president. 
The State Convention of the church will 
meet in Danbury next year. The minister 
is completing his fifth year as state secre- 
tary. Incidentally he is writing a history 
of music in Tufts College and preparing 
to write the history of the Y. P. C. U. for 
the jubilee convention in 1939, from the 
standpoint of one who can say truly, ‘‘All 
of which I saw, part of which I was.” 
Stamford.—Rev. Harold Lumsden, pas- 
tor. The ninety-seventh annual meeting of 
the society indicated gains in all depart- 
ments during the past year. The Clara 
Barton Guild reported $160 contributed 
toward the new building at the Clara 


Barton camp. Two new members were 
elected to the standing committee, Dr. 
Gilbert Ayres and John F. McNamara. 
Officers re-elected were Mrs. C. L. Fors- 
man, committee member; R. N. Copeland, 
treasurer; James Danver, clerk. Mr. 
Lumsden was asked to continue as minister 
for another term. A resolution of appre- 
ciation was given to C. C. Weed, retiring 
member of the standing committee. 
Attendance at the Easter worship service 
and the Easter offering were the largest 
in the history of the present pastorate. 
A small fire in a closet back of the pul- 
pit, discovered during the early Easter 
service, did minor damage to the pastor’s 
study and contents. The congregation re- 
mained in their places and the service was 
completed after the fire was extinguished. 
The Y. P. C. U. will entertain the 1939 
convention of the Connecticut State 
Yo POs Us 

Stafford.—Rev. Clifford D. Newton, 
pastor. Union services were held on the 
Sunday evenings through Lent, by six 
of the Protestant churches in Stafford. 
This first co-operative effort met with a 
hearty response. Mr. Newton preached 
at the West Stafford Congregational 
church on ‘The Christian Approach to 
Prayer.’”’ On Easter morning over fifty 
people attended a sunrise service at the 
church. This was followed by an Easter 
breakfast. At the morning service eleven 
members were received into the church, 
and one child was christened. The church 
was nearly filled. The Ladies’ Circle has 
been unusually active this winter, holding 
monthly meetings, with a program. On 
several occasions the ladies have met in 
the assembly room at the parsonage, eat- 
ing lunch together at 12.30. They sent a 
bolt of outing flannel to Friendly House. 
Rev. Hannah Powell spoke to an interested 
group at the chureh on April 21. 


Maine 


Machias.—Rev. William P. Farns- 
worth, pastor. The annual meeting of the 
parish was held in January with a large 
number present. Reports showed the 
church, Sunday school and other organiza- 
tions in excellent financial condition with 
all bills paid. Attendance at Sunday 
morning services has been exceptionally 
good all through the winter, regardless of 
weather. Parish suppers and social get- 
togethers held monthly have been very 
successful. The outstanding social event 
of the year was the Washington Birthday 
party featuring a Major Bowes local ama- 
teur hour. The audience filled the vestry 
and overflowed into the adjoining church 
parlor. The pastor assumed the role of 
Major Bowes, while Dwight Sinclair acted 
as radio announcer. This church united 
with the other Protestant churches of the 
town in holding special services during 
Holy Week, including a union communion 
service. With perfect weather conditions 
Easter morning witnessed the largest at- 


tendance at any Haster service held in this 
church since ‘the good old horse and 
buggy days,” when everybody attended 
church. Three persons united with the 
church. The generally expected after- 
Easter slump in attendance has failed to 
materialize here. 


Massachusetts 


Worcester, First—Rev. Joseph W. 
Beach, pastor. Mr. Harry Phelps was 
in charge of the plans for attendance at 
the Perkins rally in Fitchburg on Sunday 
evening, May 1. He took a delegation of 
forty-five, the largest number present. 
from any church outside of Fitchburg 
itself. On Tuesday evening, April 26, at 
the Men’s Club ‘“‘ladies’ night,’’ those 
at the tables numbered 235, with forty 
more who served in dining hall and kitch- 
en. Mayor Bennett was present and 
gave a fine word of praise for the church. 
Dr. Thomas Roy, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, was the speaker. His 
topic was “Four Useless Men,” the con- 
servative, the radical, the pessimist and 
the optimist. The installation of Mr. 
Beach is announced for May 15 at four 
p. m. 

Marlboro.—Rev. Arthur M. Soule, 
pastor. April 24, by request, Mr. Soule 
gave a sermon on “What Is Heaven or 
Happiness?” Sunday evening, May 1, a 
delegation of nineteen from this church 
journeyed twenty-five miles to Fitchburg to 
listen to Mr. Perkins, president of the 
Rhode Island Universalist Convention. 
Tuesday evening, May 3, in the social hall 
of the church the members of the John F. 
Cotting men’s club entertained the mem- 
bers of the Ladies’ Social Circle at a roast 
beef supper, in payment of the wager con- 
nected with the recent campaign to in- 
crease the attendance at the Sunday 
morning service. Following the supper 
Dr. W. E. Glass gave an interesting talk. 
on the “Control of Cancer,’ after which 
part of the evening was devoted to playing 
whist, followed by an informal program of 
dialect readings given by Mr. Soule and 
piano music by George Coxson and Roy 
Mulhern. There were fifty in attendance, 
and all voted it a most successful affair, 
the first attempted by the men since they 
organized in January. The Ladies’ Social 
Circle held a successful May basket whist 
Thursday evening, May 5, in the social hall, 
and on May 12 served a dinner for the 
local chapter of the Daughters of the 
Revolution. The Easter offering was 
$111.50, somewhat better than the aver- 
age in recent years. 


New York 


Floral Park.—Rev. H. Elmer Peters, 
pastor. Congregations during the fall and 
winter were the largest in the present pas- 
torate. At Easter the church was filled to 
capacity, with an overflow in the Potter- 
ton Room. Fourteen new members joined 
the church. The special Easter offering 
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was $125. The Women’s League and the 
Men’s Club have had large meetings and 
excellent programs. On April 29 the two 
organizations put on a play under the 
direction of Mrs. Carl Simpson and made 
$200. The church school under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Horace Clapp has grown till 
the numbers tax the capacity of the 
church. Two sessions of the school have 
been held for some time. Plans are under 
way for a bazaar to be held early in the 
fall. The minister reports 502 parish calls 
made since September. 

Syracuse.—Rey. Ellsworth C. Reamon, 
pastor. The ministers of the state met 
here recently for a “‘Retreat.”” That term 
is an unfortunate one; it conveys a wrong 
impression. This ‘retreat’? was more in 
the nature of an advance—it was forward- 
looking. ‘The church had the best Ea ter 
season in many years. The Maundy 
Thursday service was largely attended. 
Fifty young people attended the annual 
Easter morning breakfast. The morning 
congregation exceeded all expectations 
and the goal of the special offering was 
passed. Fourteen new members were re- 
ceived and another class will be received 
on May 15. The church school room 
was filled for the special Easter service 
there. Attendance, pledges and contribu- 
tions are well ahead of last year’s record. 
During recent weeks a quiet campaign 
has been conducted for $700 for the re- 
roofing of the outer dome. Dr. Fred C. 
Leining made the happy suggestion of us- 
ing the word ‘‘Domesday”’ in the publicity 
material. Without the use of undue pres- 
sure the money has been raised, and the 
bill will be paid before it falls due. Under 
the direction of Mr. Reamon the whole 
church united in sponsoring a testimonial 
dinner on March 3 in honor of Mr. Hurl- 
but W. Smith, who is recognized as one 
of the outstanding citizens of the com- 
munity. It was a significant occasion and 
evoked favorable comment throughout the 
city. Previously, the Betts Men’s Club 
had honored Dr. G. Carl Alverson upon 
his reappointment as superintendent of 
schools. The church has been saddened 
recently by the death of Mrs. Frederick W. 
Betts and Mr. Harry E. Thompson, cus- 
todian of the church. Mr. Thompson was 
injured on the service elevator of the 
church. After three months in the hospital 
his injuries proved fatal. These two good 
people represented an unfailing loyalty and 
devotion to this church. 

Ohio 

Southwestern Circuit—Rev. George H. 
Wood, pastor. Both church school and 
church service attendance improved during 
the Lenten season. The morning Easter 
worship with sermon was conducted at the 
Eldorado church. Sixty-one attended the 
church school sessions. In the evening, the 
eandle-lighting ceremony at the New 
Madison church was well attended. Two 
children were christened at New Madison 
and two members received by transfer at 


Eldorado. On Good Friday, Mr. Wood 
addressed a gathering of the Elizabeth 
township churches of Miami County, of 
which organization the Miami City church 
is a member. Other recent engagements 
of the minister have included several 
school chapel talks, service club talks, and 
outside services at the Blanchester and 
Olive Branch churches. The pre-Easter 
service held at the Eaton church included 
an inspirational candle-lighting service. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Llewellyn Jones is editor of The Christian 
Register. 

Rev. Donald G. Lothrop is leader of the 
Community Church in Boston. 

Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley is minister 
of the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
New York City. 

Arthur B. Green is a prominent Uni- 
tarian layman, a member of the Unitarian 
church in Needham, Mass. 

Dr. George F. Patterson is director of 
the Department of the Ministry of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

* * 


RECEPTION TO MR. AND 
HEMPEL 


When Rev. Carl A. Hempel was or- 
dained in Swampscott, Mass., nearly a 
year ago, it was planned by the parish to 
give to Mr. and Mrs. Hempel, upon the 
evening of the ordination, a formal re- 
ception.. But as Mrs. Hempel at the time 
was in a hospital the reception was neces- 
sarily postponed. The people, however, 
did not forget, and the affair was held in 
the parish house on Tuesday evening, 
May 3. 

From every point of view the reception 
was a great success. The parish house was 
beautifully decorated with fresh spring 
flowers. In the receiving line were Mr. 
and Mrs. Albert Loring, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hempel, Dr. and Mrs. Leroy W. Coons, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Charles Bradstreet. 
Mr. Loring is chairman of the parish 
committee. Mrs. Bradstreet is president 
of the Ladies’ Unit. 

During the reception, and later, music 
was furnished by Mrs. Lydia Harmer, 
cellist, Miss Agnes Munroe, violinist, and 
Miss Katherine Clark, pianist. The 
master of ceremonies was Mr. Elmer 
Hallock. The Ladies’ Unit had charge of 
the refreshments. Mrs. John B. Hadda- 
way was at the head, assisted by Mrs. 
Richard Ricker, Mrs. Marion Hallock, 
and Mrs. Mary Buckman. Those who 
served were Mrs. Audrey Jordan, Mrs. 
Nellie Melzard, Miss Phyllis Bradstreet, 
and Miss Elizabeth Vray. The ushers 
were Douglas Melzard, Roland Melzard, 
Robert Loring, Edward Hempel, Robert 
Hill, Elmer Hallock, with William Hop- 
kins in charge. 

Words of greeting and good cheer were 
spoken by two former pastors, Rev. Edgar 


MRS. 


R. Walker of Waltham and Rev. Rubens 


Rea Hadley of Peabody, by Dr. George E. 
Huntley, long associated with Mr. Hempel 
in the General Sunday School Association, 
and by Dr. Coons, State Superintendent. 
At the close of the informal and delightful 
program of speaking, Mr. Hallock called 
upon Mr. Loring to speak to the pastor and 
his wife on behalf of the parish. Mr. Lor- 
ing spoke most appreciatively of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hempel and presented them with a 
generous check as a token of the feeling of 
the people. 

There were at least 160 present, quite a 
number coming from the First Church in 
Lynn, with Dr. and Mrs. William Wallace 


Rose in the group. 
* O* 


W.N. M. A. 
(Continued from page 634) 

We could use two councillors. We prefer 
that they be at least twenty years old. 
We give the girls a little spending money 
and pleasant surroundings for ten summer 
weeks, starting with the opening of camp. 
on June 27. Anyone who wishes to con- 
sider this worthy service for the summer 
should get in touch with Mrs. Alice En- 
bom Taylor, 16 Beacon St., Boston, and 
the sooner it is done the better, for the 
staff must be completed within two weeks. 

Plan to visit the Birthplace of Clara Bar- 
ton, Flag Day, June 14. 

With the closest planning, we need $1,600 
more to complete the new work. 

* * 


FERRY BEACHERS AT PORTLAND 


Establishing a record for Ferry Beach 
celebrations held elsewhere than Boston, 
109 people sat down to a chicken dinner 
in the newly decorated vestry of All Souls 
Universalist Church, Portland, Maine, 
Saturday, April 30. Delegations from the 
following Maine places were greeted by 
Rev. and Mrs. J. Stewart Diem: Auburn, 
Augusta, Biddeford, Gardiner, Livermore 
Falls, Norway, Portland and Westbrook; 
also Providence, R.I., and Arlington, Mass. 
In numbers this dinner group was two or 
three more than the one at Arlington the 
night before, although the latter place 
had many Ferry Beachers working on the 
supper committee who joined later in the 
festivities. But this Portland celebration 
was the largest springtime gathering ever 
held outside of Metropolitan Boston. Its 
success may be attributed to the en- 
thusiasm and managerial ability of Mr. 
and Mrs. Diem plus the fine co-operation 
of the Universalist ministers in southern 
Maine. 

A jolly evening began when Rey. George 
Thorburn of Biddeford, assisted by Harry 
Lyons, started the crowd singing Ferry 
Beach songs. Mr. Diem called the roll of 
delegations and then introduced R. F. 
Needham, secretary of the F. B. P. A., 
who took a census of the number of seasons: 
people present had been at Ferry Beach. 
Remarks were made by “Bert” Goff of 
Providence and Mrs. Oscar Perry of Port- 
land, whose associations go back to the 
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pioneer days of Dr. Shinn. Mrs. Sampson 
of Deering was another member of this 
oldest group. Following a review of 
events on the summer calendar by Sec- 
retary Needham the assembly adjourned 
to the MeArthur Gymnasium of West- 
brook Junior College. All Souls Church is 
on the beautiful campus of this institution. 

Gertrude Babb and her Syncopettes 
provided some peppy dance music until 
midnight. During an intermission Mr. 
Needham exhibited the Ferry Beach stere- 
opticon pictures, arousing interest among 
the many who are planning to visit this 
Universalist summer resort. Miss Deb- 
orah Morton, a retired instructor of 
Westbrook College, was very helpful in 
the matter of securing the projector and 
operating it. At midnight Mr. Diem gave 
a brief and lucid explanation of the 
Friendship Circle tradition, and then led 
the entire group in an impressive cere- 
mony. 

Two dozen people remained over night 
as the guests of All Souls parishioners and 
attended church services the following 
morning. Mr. Diem was indisposed, so 
Mrs. Diem carried on for him in an accept- 
able manner. 

Those who prepared the dinner were 
Mrs. Laura Sampson, Mrs. Jesse Magill, 


Mrs. Albert White and Mrs. Alberta 
Hooper. Young people of the church 
served. 
RoboeN. 
* 

CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1938 
IRreviouslymeported oo. pe aces ey ose 845 
SS La CLISO MINER moa mah eievcr, a. cceaaie e 14 
Ob aleP atic ING Vw. veces boo cae 14 
West Somerville, Mass. ............. 6 
PEULCINE MV VARS EI At oh ce nok a 
IMEX ERY ENS ena 6 ee rr 3 
POF LStO UGE IN <p Fale users asso beac ci a sac 6 
PI AOTAROMOMO. soho n cielo oneGa os: 7s 
SHEED ge EYRE ohn Si 11 
ATU MOLI ei NA Moni 2 iS aie 6 

ANGY 18 bean A ORE 914 
Pe es 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 69. Stafford, 
Conn., 1. New Madison, Ohio, 2. Swamp- 
scott, Mass., 1. Danbury, Conn.,° 1. 
‘Total, 74. 
ok * 


BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 610) 

version of the movement which produced 
this literature. And though no one man 
can speak as an expert in all of these 
fields, but in some of them must be a re- 
porter of what seems to be the consensus 
of sound opinion and interpretation, Dr. 
Enslin succeeds in conveying the distinct 
impression that he has carefully consid- 
ered the many opposing interpretations 
before adopting his own. 

We can heartily commend this as a 
sincere, scholarly, and illuminating recon- 


struction of the miliew out of which the 
New Testament came to us. No difficul- 
ties are glossed over, but we are not 
allowed to lose sight of the wood by undue 
attention to the trees. An admirable 
perspective is maintained. 

* * 


OLD COLONY ASSOCIATION 


The Old Colony Association of Uni- 
versalists will meet at the Taunton Uni- 
versalist church, corner of High and 
Spring Streets, Tuesday, May 24. After- 
noon speaker, Dr. Isaac V. Lobdell; 
evening speaker, Dr. Seth R. Brooks. 
Supper will be served. 

Lottie Sampson, Secretary. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a. m. every Sunday. Dr. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1810 kilocycles. 

WEED, Rocky Mount, N.C. 7.45 a.m. Daily 
except Saturday and Sunday. Devotional service 
broadcast by Rev. W. H. Skeels. 1410 kilocycles. 

WICC, Connecticut State Convention, Bridge- 
port and New Haven. 2.45 p. m. every Friday. 

* * 
OFFICIAL CALL 


The annual Convention of the State of Maine 
Young People’s Christian Union will take place at 
the First Universalist Church, Bangor, Maine, on 
May 20, 21, and 22, 1938, beginning with the ban- 
quet and opening of the convention at 6.45 p. m., 
May 20. The business session on May 21 will be- 
gin at 9.00 a. m. Round Table Discussion in the 
afternoon. Convention dance in the evening. Wor- 
ship Service at 10.30 a. m., May 22. 


Reservations should be sent to Rev. Henry T. 
Atwood, 10 Coombs Street, Bangor, Maine. 

At the business session on May 21 will be the pre- 
senting of reports, the election of officers, and what- 
ever business may legally come before the meeting. 

Lucy M. Sawtelle, Secretary. 
ame 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention will convene at 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, on Tuesday, May 24, 
1938, at 1.30 p. m., for the examination of Mr. Wil- 


~ liam C. Abbe “as to his fitness in purpose, character 


and abilities for the ministry of the Universalist 
Church.” 
Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
8 
OHIO STATE CONVENTION 


The 113th session of the Ohio Universalist Con- 
vention, and its auxiliary bodies, will meet at Eldo- 
rado, Ohio, June 19 to 22, for the transaction of all 
business that may legally come before each Conven- 
tion. 

Lodging and breakfast will be provided: free. 

The opening session will be Sunday evening, June 
19. 


Harriet E. Druley, Secretary. 
*k o# 


CONVENTION DATES 1938 
Wisconsin, Racine, May 17-18. 
Rhode Island, Providence, First, June 1. 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Restoration, June 3-5. 
Ohio, Eldorado, June 19-22. 
Iowa, Waterloo, June 17-19. 
Georgia, Canon, Aug. 12-14. 
New Hampshire, Portsmouth, Sept. 11-12. 
Maine, Biddeford, Sept. 18-21. 
North Carolina, Red Hill, Sept. 29-Oct. 2. 


Are Universalist Youth Alive Internationally? 
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ENJOY 


FIND 
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SEE 


VISIT 


For complete information write 
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INI 
Getothe TI. B. Conference 
LIBERAL RELIGIOUS YOUTH GROUFS 


Leersum, Holland 
JOLY 2:75 ADS Sei 


fellowship with the liberal youth of the world 
new inspiration in the messages of outstanding youth leaders 
Holland as a guest of the Dutch for a whole week 


England and France at moderate cost 


WILLIAM D. METZ, Tour Secretary 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Indiana, October. 
Michigan (joint with Unitarian), Kalamazoo, 
Oct. 2. 
VAVAVAPArA! 
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Teen ee en nn nee nee a Le. 


Vermont, Bellows Falls, Oct. 2-4. 
New York, Utica, Oct. 3-6. 
New Jersey, —— Oct. 12. 
Ontario, Blenheim, second week in October. 
Alabama, Brewton, October. 
x x 
W. U. M. A. OF RHODE ISLAND 


The annual meeting of the Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Association of Rhode Island will con- 
vene at Woonsocket, R. I., on May 25, 1938, at 
10.30 a. m., for the purpose of hearing reports, the 
election of officers and any other business that may 
legally come before it. 

Luncheon at 12.30—forty cents. 

Afternoon session to be addressed by Mrs. Harry 
Adams Hersey of the Women’s National Mission- 
ary Association. 

Marion L. Gardner, Secretary. 
es 
WISCONSIN STATE CONVENTION 


The Wisconsin Universalist Convention will be held 
fin the Universalist church in Racine, May 17 and 
18, 1938, for the transaction of all business that may 
legally come before it. 

The opening session will be at two o’clock in the 
afternoon of Tuesday, May 17, and all delegates and 
pastors are requested to be present at that time. 

Delegates and pastors will be given free enter- 
tainment. 

Luther Riley Robinson, Secretary. 


PULPIT GOWNS 
and 
CHOIR GOWNS 


MAY BE PURCHASED 


from the 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


For Catalogues and Price Lists write us 


at 


16 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


The Individual NEEDS 
Pedel snack = 
ane Ease Bi BLE 


In Every Size, Bind’ug and Price 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


Subscribe for 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
52 issues for $2.50 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Subscribe for 


The Christian Leader 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


St. Lawrence University 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


Education Seminar to Scandinavia, via England, 
July 9 to August 25, will carry Summer School 
Credit and ‘‘ In-Service’’ Credit from certain 
State Departments of Education. Limited to 20. 
Cost, $495. Correspondence invited. 


LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE, President 
CANTON, NEW YORK 


tWereb Ss) 4C.©O.L.L-E G.& 


A SEAT OF LEARNING IN NEW ENGLAND 
George S. Miller, Acting President 


a COLLEGE preserving the best of New England traditions ,» + Progressive 


curriculum 4 Situated near Boston, a great educational center. 


SCHOOL of Religion avowedly progressive, equipping men and women for 
the ministry of a new day »++ College founded by Universalists »*« Carries 
on their standards of liberal education. 


OR information or catalogues address the Dean of the respective department 


or the Registrar, Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts. 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 
Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., §.M. 
Graduate Studies 


Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 
Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 
Medicine, Albert W. Stearns, M.D. 
Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 
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Crackling 

Pardon us a moment while we fix our 
back hair and we shall discuss the new 
style just introduced at the American Fur- 
niture Mart’s spring trade market in 
Chicago. It seems that the furniture men 
are talking up a selling point designed to 
reduce sales resistance to a rimless zero. 
The idea is that clothes and furniture 
should match. So they are offering up- 
holstering with dress fabrics to match— 
brocades, and novelty weaves, even drap- 
eries of striped taffetas to match milady’s 
gowns. Just a moment, please. We must 
call up our tailor about that new office coat 
we are planning—cut from an old Persian 
rug.—Tower Views, Christian Science Moni- 
tor. 

* 

The complications of this world are get- 
ting to the point where life is all but un- 
bearable. Thus, New York City has just 
clapped a lot of new taxes on consumer’s 
goods, and has made the devastating dis- 
covery that revenue stamps won’t stick 
on cellophane wrappers. If that isn’t 
the last straw!— Unity. 

* * 

A prominent divine was asked why he 
needed to take a vacation since he never 
had heard of the devil taking one. 

To which the clergyman replied, ‘I 
have never been in the habit of following 
the devil in any of his actions.’’—Exchange. 

* * 

Jake: “I’ve got corns.” 

Lena: “Then why don’t you do some- 
thing for them.” 

Jake: ‘“‘Do something for them? Why 
should I? They never did anything for 
me.’’—Our Paper. 

* * 

Jane: ‘I want some insect powder.” 

Clerk: ‘‘Do you want to take it with 
you?” 

Jane: “Of course not. I’ll send the bugs 
to you and you can give it to them.”’— 
Windsor Star. 

* *k 

Two men were seated in a crowded car. 
‘One, noticing that the other had his eyes 
closed, said ‘‘Bill, ain’t yer feelin’ well?” 

“I’m all right,’’ said Bill, ‘but I do ’ate 
to see ladies standing.’’—Exchange. 

* * 

Mrs.: “‘Women have more courage than 
men.” 

Mr.: ‘‘Yes, I can’t imagine a man with 
only a quarter in his pocket trying on five 
or six suits.’’—Eachange. 

* * 

“Does yo’ really love me, baby, or does 
yo’ jes’ think yo’ does?” 

“Yas, indeedy, honey, Ah really loves 
yo’. Ah ain’t done any thinkin’ yet.”— 
Exchange. 

* Ok 

“So your father is ill. I hope it is noth- 
ing contagious.” 

“So do I. The doctor says he is suf- 
fering from over-work.’’—Exchange. 
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